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Good business and 
good living have 
followed in the wake 
of electricity in indus- 
trial cities and sub- 
urbs all over the 
world. 


In sections where 
farms are electrified 
you will find the G-E 
Farm Book used as a 
guide. Ask your elec- 
tric power company 
for a copy or write us 
at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Team Work 


Farmers in seventeen states, government agencies, 
and the electrical industry are building experimen- 
tal lines to determine how electricity can be used 
with profit upon farms. 


Can power, which has brought wealth to many 
industries, and to the farm sections of the West, 
be made to do the same thing for farms in other 
sections? 


The General Electric Company’s share in co-oper- 
ating with these representatives of the farmers and 
with the light and power industry is in keeping with 
the part this Company has played in the entire 
history of electrical development in the country. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











All Eyes On 


McCormick-Deering 
Primrose 


The Ball-Bearing Cream Separator 


REAT changes are coming about 
in this world we live in. Every- 
thing is moving on or passing 

out. Men who stand still are losing 
ground. Things that have not kept pace 
with the times are being eclipsed by 
the new and better. 


In the domain of the agricultural 
student the success of the McCormick- 
Deering Primrose Cream Separator is a 
good example. Here is a wonderfully 
designed, ultramodern machine with 
outstanding improvements, which has 
been rewarded by a tremendous demand 
the nation over. 

The success of the McCormick - Deering 
Primrose — both in sales and popularity — has 


been the most important “news” of the cream 
separator world of late years. 


Ball Bearings have been the chief feature in 
this success. Ball Bearings have put the Prim- 


‘rose far in advance of any other type of sepa- 


rator. They have reduced friction almost to 
the vanishing point. They have made Primrose 
turn easier, run steadier, and last longer. Ball 
Bearings belong in the modern machine and the 
Primrose has them. 


But that is only one factor. There are many 
other advantages in Primrose ownership—fea- 
tures that make up simplicity, durability, clean 
skimming, easy cleaning, etc. This cream sepa- 
rator brings with it the McCormick-Deering 
reputation and service. And it comes to earn 
the money that pays for it—via a 12-months’ 
payment plan. 


When it’s your turn to buy a cream sepa- 
rator don’t fail to have the McCormick-Deer- 
ing Primrose Ball- Bearing machine demon- 
strated and compared with others. Sold by the 
McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Such Evidence of Primrose Quality 
and Durability Is to Be Found in 
Thousands of Communities 


At Custer, Michigan, recently the 
McCormick - Deering dealer adver- 
tised and held a Primrose Service 
Day and had a factory expert on 
hand to give whatever help might 
be needed. Of 200 Primroses sold 
locally inthe past ten years, only 11 
were brought in needing repairs or 
adjustment. Of this number the big- 
gest repair bill was 89 cents. Such a 
record speaks for itself. 


of America 
Uncorporated} 


Chicago, III. 


12 
Distinctive Features 


. Ball Bearings 
Easy Turning 
Slow Crank Speed 
Greater Capacity with Less Labor 
Long Life 
Steady Running 
. Visible Oiling System 
. Improved Oiling 
. Easy Bowl Adjustment 
. Supply Can Locked in Position 
. Spun Metal Anti-Splash Supply Can 
2. Improved Tinware 
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Skates 


Skating is one of the greatest 
The brisk air 


and the quick motion refresh the 
We outside protects your hands from 


Gloves and Sweaters 


We think that the most near- 


ly perfect glove is the lined one. 
Itis very warm. It fits. The leather 


forms of exercise. 


brain as well as the body. 


the wind. Sweaters are light to 
have an assortment of skates be- h 
carry and you are carrying them 


A good 


sweater is the least expensive in 


ginning at a dollar a pair and end- when you wear them. 


ing with the skates attached to 














shoes. Drop in. the end because it wears longer. 








Cornell Co-op. Society 


Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


BETTER THAN EVER | 
FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER | 
NOW CONTAINS 


COD LIVER OIL AND COD LIVER MEAL 


After more than two years’ experimenting, we decided to add cod liver meal to the other time- 
tested ingredients of this popular feed. 


~.£_ OOOO 











You know how Cod Liver Oil has proved its value in Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, how it provides 
the ultra-violet “sunlight”? element that insures the chicks a firm hold on life. Cod Liver Meal gives 
some additional oil, but more than that the meal itself enables chicks to get all the benefit out of the 


good oatmeal, and other ingredients of the mash. Chicks have better digestion, so that they assimilate 
their food. 













These advantages, combined with the results Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter has always obtained, for- 
tify chicks against unfavorable weather. They go forward to maturity in spite of cold, or rainy dark 
days because they are fortified with extra stamina. Many poultrymen are hatching earlier than usual 
because Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter is a “weather-proof” feed. 


Write for the new Ful-O-Pep poultry book. 


The Quaker Qals ©mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Pools, like souls, 
Reflect the things about them; 


But in some pools, as in most souls, 
Are reflections of deeper things 
That make us wonder 

From whence they came. 
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Farmers Week, 1926 


NCE again the College extends 
O its greeting to the guests of 

Farmers’ Week and offers a va- 
ried program for their enjoyment. 
Those who have come to give Farmers’ 
Week at Cornell a regular place on 
their year’s calendar will recognize 
that the program is in the main cast 
along familiar lines and that this is 
so because the experience of the 
years has given some indication of 
what is both acceptable and feasible. 
But there is enough that will be new 
to the most regular attendant, and 
even the old topics will in their dis- 
cussion show the results of added ex- 
perience and of added experimenta- 
tion. 

The afternoon meetings in Bailey 
Hall will deal for the most part with 
the broader problems of policy in 
agriculture. On Tuesday, Director 
Thatcher speaks on “A national pro- 
gram for agriculture,’ and on the 
following day the State Commissioner 
of Farms and Markets, Judge Berne 
A. Pyrke, will discuss agricultural 
policy more directly from the stand- 
point of New York, Taxation prob- 
lems affecting the farmer will be pre- 
sented on Thursday by Professor Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, a leading authority in the 
field of taxation. The speaker for 
Friday is Mrs. Thomas B. Winter of 
Minneapolis, former national presi- 


dent of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


As IS natural, the great majority of 

the sessions deal with specific 
farm problems. So numerous and 
varied are these offerings that it 
seems as if every farm and home 
problem is treated from some point 
of view. It is especially noticeable 
that purely technical matters do not 
wholly dominate the program. The 
problems of child training, recrea- 
tion, scouting, the rural school, and 
the rural church are receiving pro- 
Portionately more attention in suc- 
ceeding years. 


By Cornelius Betten 


That there is an attempt to con- 
tribute not only concrete suggestions 
as to practice, but also an understand- 
ing of the basic nature of the proc- 
esses with which the farmer deals, is 
evident from such titles as, “The eco- 
nomics of supply and demand” and 
“The physiology of the apple tree and 
its relation to orchard practices.” 
The price studies presented by Pro- 


Farmers’ Week reflects 
the general purpose of the 
College of Agriculture, in 
that it makes available to 
farmers the facts and prin- 
ciples which underlie the 
activities of farm life, but 
it is concerned more with 
the understanding of the 
than with at- 


problems 
tempting to carry out their 


solutions. The program is 
predominantly educational, 
dealing with the broader 
questions of policy in agri- 
culture, as well as with spe- 
cific farm problems. 





fessor Warren and others partake of 
this character. Still other titles sug- 
gest interesting side lines not closely 
related to agricultural practice. Such 
are “The history of wheat in New 
York,” “Orange County in our agri- 
cultural history,” ‘“‘Governments as a 
biological phenomenon.” It will be 
worth while to note the response re- 
ceived by these various types of ma- 
terials. 


fF ARMERS’ WEEK is like certain 

other farmers’ meetings and un- 
like still others in that it is predom- 
inantly educational. Farmers have 
set up for themselves agencies for 
the discussion of public policy affect- 
ing their own interests, and for or- 
ganized effort to improve all aspects 
of life upon the farm. There is as- 
suredly much in the program of 
Farmers’ Week that bears upon these 


problems, in fact, it all does, but we 
are at this time concerned quite as 
much or more with the understand- 
ing of the problems than with at- 
tempting to carry out the suggested 
appropriate solutions. In this re- 
spect Farmers’ Week reflects the gen- 
eral purpose of the College. For it is 
the primary function of the College 
to investigate the facts and to dis- 
cover the principles that underlie all 
the activities of farm life, to make 
these available to those who live on 
the farm, but not to attempt, as a 
college, to make application of this 
knowledge farther than is necessary 
to establish the principles involved, 

While occasionally the College is 
criticized for not lending its support 
for or against specific political pro- 
posals and once in a while some one 
asks that Farmers’ Week be made an 
opportunity for passing resolutions 
on political measures, there is hap- 
pily a general understanding that the 
College can best serve farmers by sci- 
entific study of basic facts and prin- 
ciples on which practice may be 
based. Successful cooperation be- 
tween the College and farmers lies in 
mutual understanding of what each 
is trying to accomplish so that the 
transition from investigation to prace 
tice may freely be made. 


ALTHOUGH the very size of Farm- 

ers’ Week may preclude the pos- 
sibility, it would be desirable to have 
farmers themselves take a more ac- 
tive part in the proceedings. We 
should know even more directly than 
we do whether the program answers 
their needs, and their contributions 
to the subjects discussed would be 
most acceptable. Some of the small- 
er demonstrations and discussions al- 
ready serve admirably in this respect. 
The better known of faculty mem- 
bers, at least, are kept busy enough 
with individual and group confer- 
ences, and question boxes are not un- 
common, but these features might 
possibly be extended with profit. 
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Among the many busy committees of 
Farmers’ Week might there not be 
opportunity for one organized to find 
out from our guests what in substance 
or in method has proved most help- 
ful? 


HE opportunities for informal and 
comfortable social contacts on the 
part of Farmers’ Week visitors leave 


HEN not busy fighting Indians 

WV or felling trees or routing 

the British, the sturdy set- 

tlers of New York state were build- 

ing houses that in many ways rival 

or even better the work of modern 
contractors. 
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something to be desired. A college 
community hardened to a daily round 
of lectures may not fully appreciate 
the tiring effect on outdoor folk of a 
day, or several days, of attendance 
on meetings with little opportunity 
for rest and relaxation. One slight 
improvement is hoped for by holding 
the Farmers’ Week luncheon in the 
Drill Hall on Friday. The seating will 


Heirloom Houses 


By Dawid S. Cook 


The old 
hand-made 
to baffle 
storm, 


is covered with 
and looks fit 
many another’ winter’s 
after weathering them for 
close to two hundred and forty years. 
It stands four-square to the winds, 
with its lines as strong and rugged as 


mansion 
shingles, 





This is probably the oldest farmhouse in New York State. 



















It belongs to 


Mrs. Mary J. Downs, of Southampton, Long Island 


Many houses built between 1680 
and 1800 are still sheltering descend- 
ants of the men who hewed their tim- 
bers and laid their brick, and the pe- 
riod between then and the war of 
1812 must have been a regular build- 
ing boom, if we are to judge by the 
relative size of the population then 
and now. 

Professor James E. Boyle, of the 
farm management department, has 
made public the results of a contest 
conducted to find the oldest farm 
house in New York state. It was a 
picture contest, and Mrs. Mary Jay 
Downs of Southampton, Suffolk 
County, Long Island, sent in the win- 
ning photograph, of a house erected 
in 1684, 


the day when its first owners had 
their housewarming before the Revo- 
lutionary War was even dreamed of. 
A little time before the beams were 
hewn and the shingles were split for 
this house, the Dutch were taking 
fliers in Manhattan real estate at so 
many beads an acre, and John Smith 
and Pocahontas were considerably 
more than a legend. And the house 
still holds a warm welcome for the 
weary traveler at evening, while the 
fire-places spread a cheerful glow in 
its low-ceiled rooms. 

Mrs. Downs wrote to Professor 
Boyle in sending a picture of her 
home to be entered in the contest, 
and said, “The house was bought by 
my grandfather in 1834, from Sulli- 
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be by counties, thus affording a bet. 
ter chance for locating friends and 
neighbors. Unfortunately the Dyjl] 
Hall is not available for this purpose 
on the days of largest attendance. As 
always, the College will entrust the 
comfort and convenience of the guests 
to a large degree to the students 
whose cooperation in this respect has 
been a marked feature of the week, 


van Cook, a farmer, with sixty acres 
of land. This section, Wickapogue, 
was laid out in sixty-acre plots, and 
was from the first used for farming. 

“In taking out the old chimney and 
brick oven, my father found in the 


chimney a brick bearing the date 
1684. According to local history, 


there was a brick kiln in the west end 
of the settlement which turned out 
bricks on order. The rafters in the 
attic show that the roof at the back 
has been raised from one story. 
“The beams are hand-hewed and 
the nails used in the timbers are 
hand-made,” 


HIS old house was old when Mrs. 

Downs’ grandfather bought it; 
nearly a hundred and fifty years had 
passed since it had become the home 
of some enterprising adventurer 
from the Old World. To think that 
it is still sound after nearly another 
hundred years in the hands of the 
Downs family fills one with respect 
for those stout pioneers who built not 
only houses but a nation; who drove 
nails to stay two or three hundred 
years; and who mixed enough hon- 
esty with their mortar to make it last 
five or six lifetimes. 

Built at practically the same time 
as the Downs house, the old Mabie 
house at Rotterdam Junction, Sche- 
nectady County, stands as another 
monument to the craftsmanship of 
the early colonial carpenters. Local 
historians disagree, as is always their 
privilege, on the date of the building 
of this house, but they all place it 
somewhere between 1680 and 1690. 


HREE persons from different parts 
of New York state sent pictures 
of this house to Professor Boyle for 
entry in his contest, and one of them, 
a lady 81 years old, is a direct de- 
scendant of the man who built it. 
The land on which the house stands 
was originally patented to Daniel J. 
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Van Antwerpen by Governor Andros. 
Van Antwerpen came to the fertile 
Mohawk Valley shortly after Hendrik 
Hudson and his crew sailed wonder- 
ingly up the river that has since borne 
his name. Somewhere in those early 
days when the history of the Empire 
State was in the making, he built this 
house for his daughter, perhaps the 
Katrina Van Tassel of the country- 
side, who was to be married to one 
Jan Mabie. She and her husband 
moved in as soon as the house was 
completed. Mabies have lived there 
ever since until the last twenty-five 
years, though the property is still in 
the hands of Jan’s descendants. 

The house is yet staunch and stur- 
dy; built of stone without and heavily 
timbered within, it seems to laugh at 
the bustling weather of the twentieth 
century as a mere bagatelle after the 
old-fashioned winters of the seven- 
teenth. The original timbers stretch 
across the ceiling of the downstairs 
rooms, and they are browned with the 
smoke from the open fireplace. The 
old home is truly mellowed with the 
passage of centuries which have 
touched it kindly. 


HE old lady, past her eighty-first 

birthday, who wrote to Professor 
Boyle about this house, said it had 
been built for her great-grandmother, 
and that her grandmother, Jane Ma- 
bie, had been born there. This wom- 
an, Mrs. Sarah A. Veeder Hall, lives 
at Rexford, some sixteen miles from 
her old home, and says: “I have a few 
things in mind to tell about the old 
house. I must say I believe I am the 
only one left to tell it, and my mind 
seems clear yet, thanks to our good 
God. 

“My grandfather was two years 
old at the time the Revolution start- 
ed, and I have many of the things 
he made for use in the house after 
he was married. The house was the 
first built in the Mohawk Valley, and 
has never changed hands out of the 
family, as Miss Mabel Scrafford and 
Mrs, Edna Mabie Scrafford Franchere 


own it now.” Truly the Dutch built 
well. 


The Cornell Countryman 


Two old houses in Columbia County 
were entered in the contest, and they 
were built in 1685 and 1686. The 
older one was originally an outpost 
of the Van Rensselaer Manor, and 
was built as a farmhouse. It has a 
wooden frame, making it rather easier 
than it otherwise would have been to 
install electric lights a few years ago. 
New clapboards have been added to 
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two feet high to tell that they were 
set there “A. D. 1713.” 

These houses all have stories to tell, 
stories too long for this space. Sev- 
enty-four pictures were mailed to 
Professor Boyle, and thirty-four of 
the houses portrayed were built be- 
fore 1800. Thinking of the heavy 
toll that fire takes even now with all 
of civilization’s devices to hold it in 





The old Mabie house at Rotterdam Junction was built by an early Dutch 
settler about 240 years ago 


the outside, but inside the walls have 
been left much as they were over two 
hundred years ago. Pictures of this 
house were sent in by A. B. Buch- 
holz, of Hudson, and he sent a picture 
of another house built in 1686, which 
is also of frame construction. 


LL in all, Professor Boyle has 

gathered an imposing array of 
pictures, big and little, like the houses 
they represent, with this exception-— 
some of the little pictures are of big 
houses, and vice versa. Some of the 
houses have the date of their erection 
chiseled in a big stone slab over the 
doorway—others have it painted 
where he who runs may read, and 
one old-timer carries embedded in its 
plastered walls wrought-iron figures 
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check, one marvels that there are still 
so many of them left. And the care 
and pains necessary to set up these 
homes in what was then a wilderness 
furnish still another source of inspir- 
ation for a generation which knows 
not the pinch of necessity that sent a 
man two hundred miles afoot for a 
log-chain. 


OME say houses have a spirit, 

which comes to them only after 
they have been lived in. Then they 
have the right to call themselves 
homes. Anyway, an old house has a 
human touch about it that time and 
children alone can give, and one won- 
ders if the stalwart pioneer fathers 
had a vision of what their roof-trees 
would shelter before they crumbled. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































OW many of you like to find 
H your way into a good hardware 
or kitchen utensil department 
and then take your time to see what 
there is to see? Many of us are at- 
tracted by good equipment, and right- 
ly so, as it is one of the means by 
which much time and human energy 
may be saved. This time we wish to 
talk about a few of the small articles 
of every-day use, since it is important 
that these tools be well chosen, 

We may well begin with the paring 
knife. Every kitchen has at least 
one, but is it always a good one? 
Does it do its work well, hold a good 
edge, and wear for a considerable 
length of time? Do not expect to 
find a satisfactory paring knife for 
ten cents. There are paring knives 
on the market that sell for this price, 
but the good ones cost more. As to 
particular points about this knife, 
first of all, the blade must be a good 
quality steel. Although it is some- 
times difficult to recognize this, there 
are a number of manufacturers whose 
name on the blade is a guarantee of 
quality. Stainless steel is highly de- 
sirable, as it never requires scouring, 
also both hands and fruit are much 
less darkened and discolored than 
when using ordinary steel. 


OME women have told us that their 
stainless steel knives do not hold 
an edge well. The trouble is that the 
quality of steel used in making the 
stainless knives varies as in those not 
stainless; consequently it again be- 
comes a matter of getting a good 
quality of steel. Another require- 
ment of a satisfactory paring knife 
is a secure joining of the steel and 
handle. In many of the cheap knives 
the steel is merely pushed back into 
the handle, and may pull out at some 
critical moment. Two or three good 
strong rivets in the wooden handle 
tell us that the steel is well secured. 
For the best joining of all, the steel 
extends through the wood to the end 
of the handle and is pounded down 
there. This joining holds the steel 
and handle firmly together and leaves 
no crack nor crevice along the handle 
to collect dirt. 

Many women do not know that 
some paring knives come with slightly 
concave or in-curving blades. Prac- 
tically all of the fruits and vegetables 
that need paring or peeling have 
curved surfaces, so this shape of 
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Small Kitchen Equipment 


By, Ruth M. Kellogg 


blade follows the contour of the pro- 
duct better than does a straight or 
convex edge. A slim blade reduces 
the effort needed in cutting, and a 
handle that feels comfortable to the 
hands, usually a wooden one, is desir- 
able. If you have one of the patent 
knife sharpeners consisting of metal 
rings or wheels between which the 
knife is drawn, be careful in using it. 
Bear down lightly as you pull the 
knife through, otherwise you may find 
yourself equipped with a jagged 
edged and worn down blade. 


NOTHER article of frequent 
household use is the egg beater. 
If you are buying one of the wire 
whips, pass by those of heavier wire 
and select one that is made of light 
wire, unless you wish to use it for 
heavier work than beating eggs. The 
whip made of thin sharp wires will 
beat eggs more quickly than the 
heavy and dull whip, and also requires 
less energy on the part of the worker. 
The dover type of egg beater is so 
widely used that many people think 
of it as the only type on the market, 
Here, too, there are some fine pieces 
of equipment and some very poor 
ones. How many of you have those 
that belong to the “skip-stop” vari- 
ety? And what should you look for 
as you select a new one? This beater 
should always have the large wheel 
set in between the two small ones so 
that it stays in mesh and turns the 
beating parts every time you turn the 
wheel. This kind of construction pre- 
vents “skipping.” Eight to ten cut- 
ting or beating parts, of course, beat 
eggs or whip cream much more quick- 
ly than do half that number, so an- 
other point to require is double beat- 
ing parts. Remember, too, that there 
really are some beaters now on the 
market that have comfortable han- 
dles! Dover egg beaters can and 
should be put right in the dish water 
and washed thoroughly after use, 
then be dried as thoroughly after- 
wards. 


HE can opener, except in homes 

where home canning and glass 
jars are the rule, sees rather fre- 
quent service, too. This tool should 
be a strong durable device with a 
handle that is comfortable to use. 
The cutting edge to be satisfactory 
must be made of good steel that can 
either be resharpened or renewed. The 





can opener should be so made that it 
clings to the edge of the can instead 
of constantly traveling off toward the 
center. Also it should call for only 
a small amount of energy and prefer. 
ably leave a smooth edge. There are 
some very good can openers now on 
the market which have all these qual- 
ifications. If you have many cans to 
open you are probably interested in 
a can opener that may be fastened to 
your table and cuts so easily that at 
first you almost doubt if it is really 
cutting. 

Is there anyone who eats meat who 
doesn’t like broiled steak or chops? 
Even if your stove is a kerosene stove 
or if you use a gas plate, such foods 
are not now denied you. There are 
at least two good broilers for such 
purposes now for sale; both have 
troughs for catching the juices as 
they escape from the meat. 


THE copper wire dish cloths or mits 

have been in use for some time, 
and now we find many of the women 
using the copper wire dish mops that 
are made with wooden handles of 
convenient length. These are a great 
help when cleaning pots and pans, as 
they follow around the curving sides 
so easily; cleaning muffin tins is sim- 
ple with one of these. They get in- 
side glass fruit jars much more easily 
than your hand plus a dishcloth, and 
are also more effective when any of 
the contents stick to the jar. 

A wide rubber plate scraper is now 
available; the makers call it a sink 
cleaner, but since the most of us pre- 
fer to collect the scraps in sink con- 
tainers we do not particularly need a 
scraper in cleaning the sink. This 
scraper has no metal and is sufficient- 
ly wide and flexible to clean a con- 
siderable area at one time. It is fine 
for scraping plates and is also es- 
pecially helpful in cleaning out mix- 
ing bowls, although perhaps it would 
do too thorough a job in the latter to 
suit your children if they are fond of 
“‘seraping the dish’’! 

Although this is not the time 
of year when people are so much 
interested in ice picks or chippers as 
they will be later, we want to finish 
with a word or two about this article. 
Again there are very useful ones and 
some very poor ones. One chipper 
that is often seen has three or four 
teeth, all so dull that if you succeed 

(Continued on page 163) 
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HAT is your point of view 

W with reference to methods 

of rearing dairy cows? On 

the answer to this question largely 

depends the future success of your 
dairy enterprise. 

Common observation, even in this 
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Conditions Demand Better Grown Dairy Cows 


By H. A. Hopper 


not be fully apparent to the buyer, 
and there is always that monstrous, 
that staggering question of health. 
Of these latter attributes, the grower 
knows full well, but the buyer is usu- 
ally in the dark. 
Unquestionably, 


some intensive 





This shows a growing heifer, before and after a 120-day timothy hay ration. 
Her initial weight was 303 lbs.; final weight, 398 lIbs.; total gain, 95 lbs.; 
average daily gain, 0.8 lbs. 


decade which may well be character- 
ized as one marked by high-pressure 
nutrition investigations, reveals the 
fact that very often the common 
practice and approved methods are 
hardly on speaking terms. It is dif- 
ficult to establish in men’s reasoning 
the idea that in rearing an animal 
one is making an investment for the 
future. 

Some one has said that in rearing 
a heifer one is buying her on the in- 
stallment plan. There is more to it 
than that. The larger conception in 
rearing calves and heifers should in- 
clude not only the element of cost, 
but also the appreciation that here 
we have in the making a vigorous, 
healthful, long-lived individual. The 
materials put in at the beginning will 
be apparent at the end. Here lies the 
great responsibility, How can we 
meet it? 


OME of our statistically disposed 
friends say to buy your cows, and 

let the other fellow raise them. They 
will point to certain data showing that 
it costs more to raise a heifer than 
she will bring when sold. Therefore, 
the matter is settled; get your cow 
where she is cheapest. Let George 
do it, and take his word for the qual- 
ity offered. 

Such a doctrine is mischievous. The 
fact that one lot of heifers can be 
bought for less than another lot costs 
to raise, in itself, proves nothing. 
There are differences in breeding, de- 
velopment, and uniformity which can 


milk producing farms can not raise 
heifers. They frequently send their 
better calves to the country to grow 
up as good cows should. Throughout 
the east there are coming to be rec- 
ognized distinct producing and con- 
suming areas for cows. In the pro- 
ducing regions, dairymen raise a few 
calves each year. On such farms 
milk is available for the young, and 
the stables furnish necessary warmth, 
light, and ventilation in connection 
with the mature herd. Much of the 
labor expended on them might other- 
wise be wasted time. Barn rent, bed- 
ding, and other costs are relatively 
small, but this additional return from 
the use of equipment already avail- 
able adds to the income from the in- 
vestment. 

Someone must raise cows, and they 
will probably continue to come, as 
now, from farms where conditions, 
such as roughage and pasture, make 
their production possible. Specialized 





This heifer was fed alfalfa for 120 days. 
final weight, 494 Ibs.; total gain, 206 lbs.; average daily gain, 1.72 lbs. 


calf or heifer farms run as sort of a 
bovine orphan asylum have never 
gained much momentum. Wherever 
heifers are grown, it is the methods 
and practices used in their manage- 
ment that counts, providing they have 
the advantage of good heredity. 


HE matter of greatest economic 
importance in rearing heifers is 

not necessarily the cost, which most 
certainly should be watched, but 
rather the physiological durability of 
the finished product. If this factor is 
secured, initial cost is less important, 
as any excess due to extra attention 
in rearing will be absorbed during the 
life of the animal. In fact, the better 
methods suggested are likely to pro- 
duce a better animal at less cost. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
consideration of details in the rear- 
ing of calves, Keeping in mind our 
objective, namely, a promising physi- 
cal specimen, let us consider three or 
four essentials in reaching the goal. 
We will need to proceed on the as- 
sumption that the calves are sound 
and well bred. Their subsequent de- 
velopment will be determined very 
greatly by the following: 

Exercise—This implies voluntary 
rather than compulsory activity for 
calves four months or older. Given 
the opportunity, they usually take ad- 
vantage of it. Growth of muscle and 
bone is correlated with activity. All 
the body functions, including diges- 
tion and assimilation, are accelerated 
thereby. 

Exposure to sunshine — Sunshine 
has a marked effect on mineral as- 
similation, and consequently plays a 
part in skeleton growth. Young ani- 
mals develop stronger bones when al- 
lowed access to sunlight. It is quite 
important to supply growing animals 
adequate amounts of mineral, but it 
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Her initial weight was 288 lbs.; 
Com- 


pare with the gain made by the timothy-fed heifer 
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is more important to provide condi- 
tions for its effective assimilation. 
Exercise in the sunshine takes care 
of this. 

Contrary to observed practice, 
growing heifers do not need to be 
pampered in cold weather. Close con- 
finement in stables is not necessary. 
With a dry protected place to lie 
down, with a free run in a protected 
yard, and a full nutritious ration, they 
will thrive in the coldest weather. On 
the other hand, access to shade also 
must be provided in hot weather. 

Variety in feeds—The more natural 
the conditions under which young ani- 
mals are reared, the better. If the 
ration selected is also composed of 
natural foods, good results are as- 
sured. On farms where legume rough- 
age and clean wholesome grains make 
up the ration, in addition to pasture, 
there are no vitamin deficiencies to 
worry about. Refined foods and ce- 
real by-products of doubtful origin, 
the bane of modern human feeding, 
give no better results with young bo- 
vines. Every known factor for 
growth and efficient utilization of food 
may be secured if thought is given to 
the points mentioned above. There is 
safety and economy in variety of 
feeds. 

Legume hays are most important— 
The first consideration in providing 
for the proper mineral nutrition of 
growing heifers is to feed legume 
roughage. No other method supplies 
calcium so well. If clover and alfal- 
fa hays are cured so as to save the 
leaves and retain a deep green color, 
the mineral and protein content of 
the crop is largely retained. Legumes 
are not only cheap sources of pro- 
tein and minerals, but. also supply 
other factors which accelerate 
growth. In no other single feed can 
the feeder get so much nourishment 
highly adapted to his purpose as in 
legume roughage. Naturally, for 
this reason, it should be given first 
consideration in building the cow of 
the future. 
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FEEDING trial was conducted 
during the summer of 1925 to 
compare alfalfa and timothy hays as 
roughages for growing heifers. The 
animals averaged from 4 to 5 months 
of age at the beginning, and were 
kept on feed for 120 days. The 
daily consumption of hay at first was 
small, but gradually increased so that 
the nutrients secured from roughage 
became a considerable factor in the 
ration. 

As implied above, two lots were 
fed. One lot received timothy hay 
and about two pounds of grain a day, 
while the other lot received alfalfa 
hay, with an equal amount of the 
same kind of grain. All operations 
were on a practical basis such as any 
dairyman might follow. Roughage 
was consumed at will, as would be 
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the expected development in each 
case. The timothy lot made only 
73.3% and 80.9% respectively of the 
expected normal gain. Typical jn. 
dividuals of each lot are shown in ac. 
companying cuts. 


HE general results indicate the 

high feeding value of legumes 
even for growing heifers of limited 
capacity for roughage. On the other 
hand, they suggest the need of select- 
ing proper concentrates to go with 
low grade roughage if heifers are to 
make normal gains. Legumes pro- 
duced not only a better heifer, but 
one at less cost. 

Too high a percentage of dairy 
cows break under the stress of heavy 
production several years earlier than 
they should. Artificial surroundings 


RESULTS OF 120-DAY TEST 





Group I 





Total gain (pounds) 
Average gain (pounds) 
Average daily gain (pounds) 
Gain height at withers (inches) 
Hay per lb. gain (pounds) 
Grain per lb, gain (pounds) 
Cost per lb. gain (cents) 
Nutritive ratio 


Group II 
Alfalfa Timothy 
Spode es Dict ciel eee be 656 500 
co Lia Ee aos 8 164 125 
poeta ere ceemeens 1.37 1.04 
eS ae 4.87 4.65 
ee ere 9.2 9.7 
Beesiene cba: tee thc Us 1.57 2.06 
Fah Ei ea ck sts 12.4 14.12 
Ree ie eren Bee ha Oe Co i= 1-83 





The group of growing heifers which was fed alfalfa made more substantial 
gains than the timothy group, and on the whole was more economical 


the case in ordinary farm operations, 
with no attempt made to equalize the 
intake of protein. Each lot received 
an average of 2.15 pounds daily of a 
grain mixture composed of 300 
pounds corn, 300 pounds oats, 300 
pounds bran, and 100 pounds oil 
meal, 

The results after 120 days are 
shown in the above table. 

The alfalfa lot made better gains 
from the beginning, and on the whole 
they were more economical. Their 
increase in weight and height was 
normal for calves of similar age, be- 
ing 96.5% and 91.9% respectively of 


and the ravages of disease take a 
heavy toll. It is time to think of pro- 
ducing a cow that will wear longer. 
Rearing a calf is not only an oppor- 
tunity, but a serious economic re- 
sponsibility. The cost of replace- 
ments can be greatly reduced by 
growing cows better, by giving them 
an opportunity while young to de- 
velop strong vigorous bodies. A sig- 
nificant factor of control in this re- 
spect is the feeding and management 
early in life of which some of the 
major essentials have been men- 
tioned in this discussion. 
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How to Burn 


developed after extensive study 
and research in burning differ- 
ent fuels in house-heating boilers. 
They apply to steam and hot water 
boilers, as well as to hot air furnaces. 

In preparing the equipment for 
burning any kind of coal, see that the 
grates are in good order. Seal air 
leaks in the ash pit and around the 
clean-out doors; otherwise the damp- 
ers will not control the fire. Cover the 
steam and water pipes to prevent un- 
necessary radiation. Provide suitable 
clean-out tools for boiler flues. In 
mild weather, coal may be saved by 
not operating your furnace, but by us- 
ing fireplaces, gas logs, and kerosene 
heaters. Reduce air leaks in the 
house by using weather strips and 
storm windows. In hot air furnaces, 
provide for re-circulating air by con- 
venient slides in the pipes. 

You may save the heat made by 
burning the fuel by not heating un- 
used rooms. Let in the sunshine in 
the daytime, but pull down the shades 
early at night. Do not overheat the 
house—65 to 70 degrees should be 
ample. Get two thermometers—one 
for outside and one for indoors—and 
watch the weather. 


T« following rules have been 


S EMI-BITUMINOUS coal is higher 

in heat value and lower in price 
than anthracite. The purchaser actu- 
ally gets almost twice the amount of 
heat for his money. There are sev- 
eral grades of smokeless semi-bitumi- 
nous available in the eastern markets 
where anthracite is the customary 
fuel. When properly fired, and when 
the draft is properly regulated, these 
varieties can be burned without 
smoke, and will deposit very little 
soot in the furnace or chimney. Even 
with careless handling, considerable 
savings will result. 

The medium and high volatile bitu- 
minous coals are well adapted for do- 
mestic use. In fact, they represent 
the bulk of the coal used for domestic 
fuel in many of the western states. 


0 CHANGE in grates is needed to 
burn bituminous coal in furnaces 
heretofore using anthracite, except in 
the case of grates adapted to fine sizes 
of anthracite, where the air passages 


Furnaces 
By F. H. Randolph 


are small «ind not easily cleaned. To 
burn high volatile coals without seri- 
ous smoking may require a change in 
equipment. 

On the other hand, it is possible to 
burn small size anthracite coal satis- 
factorily on grates having large open- 
ings such as those designed for bitu- 
minous coal. Two or three inches of 
ash maintained on the grates will pre- 
vent the fine coal from dropping into 
the ash pit. A screen of quarter-inch 
mesh, cut to fit the grate surface, is an 
effective way of assisting to prevent 
the loss. If a thin bed of ash is main- 
tained over this screen, it may last a 
season. 

Poor draft may be caused by a dirty 
chimney. A good way to clean a chim- 
ney is to wrap several bricks in bur- 
lap or an old piece of carpet, tie these 
securely together, and lower them 
down the chimney with a rope. Then 
disconnect the smoke pipe from the 
base of the chimney and shovel out 
the soot. Even if the chimney is not 
swept down by this method, it is al- 
ways advisable to remove the soot 
from the base of the chimney and 
clean out the smoke pipe before the 
start of each heating season. Remem- 
ber that soot is a better insulator than 
asbestos. You would not line the heat- 
ing surface inside your boiler with as- 
bestos, so you should not let soot ac- 
cumulate in the flues. 


[JN BURNING bituminous, or soft, 

coal, keep the heating surfaces 
clean. Carry a deep fire, from 12 to 
18 inches, and do not let the fire burn 
too low. For heating quickly, fire 
only a small amount of coal. 

Study carefully the proper use of 
the three dampers. Usually it will be 
found that the pipe or flue damper 
should be open when firing fresh coal, 
and should be partly closed when the 
fire is well started; the ash pit damper 
should be open to start up the fire, 
open a little during the day, but shut 
at night; the check draft damper 
should be shut to start up the fire, 
open partly during the day and night 
as experience shows to be necessary. 

When fresh coal is fired, admit air 
over the fire through the slide in the 
door until smoking ceases, and then 


Coal Economically in Domestic 


close the slide. Do not open the fire 
door to check the fire; learn to use the 
dampers to control the rate of burn- 
ing. All air admitted above the fire 
in excess of that needed for combus- 
tion simply cools the heating sur- 
faces which furnish the heat for the 
house. 

When firing coal for a long run, or 
“banking” for the night, push the 
live coals back or to the side, and put 
a lot of fresh coal into the hole thu~ 
made; it will burn slowly and will 
keep a long time. If large caks; ci 
coke are formed in the furnac2, these 
should be broken up and the fire 
leveled. 

Shake out the ashes when necessary 
but do not waste coals into the as): 
pit. The ash pit door should be closed 
while shaking. Do not let the asles 
pile up under the grates. In this way 
grates “burn out;” they should last 
many years. 

To avoid soft coal dust, the fuel 
should be well wet down before beiny 
put into the cellar, and the front of 
the pile kept moist with an occasional 
bucket or two of water. 


N BURNING small-size anthracite 

coal with coke, carry a deep bed of 
fuel, even above the level of the fire 
door. Shake the grate to remove 
ashes and lower the fuel bed, but stop 
when the first live coals appear. 
Spread a layer of anthracite over the 
entire grate and allow a few minutes 
for this fuel to ignite; next, fill the 
fire pot with coke, and allow this to 
burn until blue flames appear, then 
add another layer of anthracite. 

After firing and seeing that the 
charge is ignited, check the draft to 
the desired point for slow burning. 
When banking the fire for the night, 
use less coke and more anthracite, but 
otherwise fire in the same manner. 

Anthracite pea or buckwheat can 
often be used alone with success. This 
will happen when the draft is unusu- 
ally good and the furnace is amply 
large. Small-size anthracite ignites 
slowly. It is best to fire one-half of 
the grate at a time, allowing the first 
half of the charge to ignite before 
adding the second half. Small sizes 
may be used in the fall and spring, 
if not in winter. 
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WHO’S WHO 


ONCE in a while we get a little jolt which hurts 

our pride, but at the same time starts us 
thinking. For instance, we find that the editors of 
Who’s Who in America have exploded one of our 
pet notions—our old great-men-from-the-farm 
theory. 

In support of farming as a mode of life, we have 
long comforted ourselves by saying, “Look at all 
the nation’s leaders, the former farm boys who 
now steer our ship of state and control our so- 
ciety. They were raised in farm homes; the farm 
is therefore the place for us to live and to rear our 
children.” 

Now we are told that of the men whose names 
are found in Who’s Who, by far the greater num- 
ber were born in towns and villages. Compara- 
tively few were farm boys. 

We might try to explain this by arguing that 
now a much greater part of our population is ur- 
ban than in the early days when our tradition 
originated, so it is only natural that a correspond- 
ingly large number of our great men should come 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


from the towns. But this can not wholly account 
for the situation, and the fact remains that the 
farm boys are no longer the source of greatness 
that they once were. 

Perhaps the reason for this is that the present 
farm home conditions are not as abreast of the 
times as they were several generations ago, and 
cur children do not have an equal chance to make 
good. Perhaps we lack those character-building 
hardships and obstacles which made our fore- 
fathers real men; or perhaps—God forbid—the 
red blood of those rugged pioneer ancestors is 
thinning out, and the farmer as a class is degen- 
erating. 

However this may be, we still contend that the 
farm is the ideal place to rear a generation of 
leaders, and we have this consolation, that if our 
potential great men stay on the farm, they will 
probably never become great in the eyes of Who's 
Who, but still may be doing a great service in 
their own communities. 


PARABLE OF THE PIOUS MAN 


O NCE upon a time there was a pious man, who 

liked the summer because of the gentle 
breezes, the soft green grass, and the murmuring 
brooks, but he was sorry that the plowing, the cul- 
tivating, and the harvesting kept him from enjoy- 
ing the beauties of nature. 

He loved the winter, because he could let his 
cows dry up, and he could rest and read the good 
Book. 

He had no pigs to care for, because his wife had 
hurt her back carrying swill. Wood-chopping time 
always found him with his annual attack of rheu- 
matism, and he was glad his wife had saved her 
butter and egg money, so he could hire it done. 

He could pray better than any man in town, and 
always drove his old car to church on Sunday, ex- 
cept when it would not run. Then he and his wife 
had to walk, because somehow or other he had not 
found time to break the colts, which in the course 
of years had grown into horses. After church, his 
wife always brought in the wood, to keep him from 
desecrating the Sabbath. 

He never broke the Ten Commandments, always 
said grace before meals, prayed every night, and 
was at peace with the world. 

Surely, this was a righteous man! 
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"99 
Following lengthy experiments, Dr. 
William A. Hilton, who heads the De- 
partment of Zoology at Pomona Col- 
lege in Claremont, California, recent- 
ly announced that hidden away in the 
human body is a minute compass- 
like organ, hitherto undiscovered, 
which gives the sense of location. Dr. 
Hilton says that the instinct which 
tells a seasoned hunter how to head 
for camp after a day in the woods 
and that which guides some through 
the winding streets of strange cities 
is traceable to this organism, which 
points the way as a compass needle 
points to the pole. 
07 
William A. Lippincott reports that 
on January first his professional ad- 
dress changed from University Farm, 
Davis, California, to the College of 
Agriculture, Berkeley, California. 
708 
W. H. Alderman, now of the de- 
partment of horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, presented two 
papers before the American Society 
of Horticultural Science, at Kansas 
City late in December. 
709 
Frank Wurst is now managing his 
own dairy farm. It is said that he is 
still adding to his already large herd. 
His farm is located near Pawling, 
N. Y. His address is Pawling, N. Y. 


On January 16 the beef cattle 
course men visited a number of steer 
feeders about Geneva, N. Y. They 
were shown about the country by 
“Tommie” Scoon, a former short 
course man of the College. The most 
interesting part of the trip was nearly 
missed when “Tommie” thought the 
men wouldn’t be interested in seeing 
his farm because he was not feeding 
steers this year. He has 140 acres of 
his own and is operating 308 acres be- 
longing to his father. The main crop 
on his farm is string beans, of which 
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he raises annually 70 acres. During 
the winter he feeds lambs and ships 
them when finished to New York City. 
He also is breeding Duroc-Jerseys, 
having obtained his foundation stock 
from the College. ““‘Tommie’”’ has one 
big advantage over many other sec- 
tions of the state because the soil in 
that locality grows alfalfa hay with- 
out liming or inoculating the seed. 
He says that his wonderful place has 
been “taken from the soil,’ and that 
there is “profit in farming is just as 
in a grocery store. It’s the man who 
has the will and knowledge to make 
use of his land to best advantage, 
who gets it.”” His address is Geneva, 
N.Y. 
| 
Lindsley H. Evans is operating the 
Jersey Orchards at Morristown, New 
Jersey. 
“12 
Eugene C. Auchter, head of the 
department of horticulture at the 
University of Maryland, was recently 
elected president of the American So- 
ciety of Horticultural Science. Dr. 
Auchter has conducted much valu- 
able research, and presented several 
papers before the meeting of the So- 
ciety in December. 
"13 
Martin R. Ensign, who was until 
recently professor of agricultural 
education at the University of Arkan- 
sas is now doing horticultural work 
at the University of Florida, at Gains- 
ville. 
"14 
Harry H. Rosenberg and his broth- 
er, David H. 713, are operating the 
Bear Creek Orchards in the Rogue 
River Valley at Medford, Oregon. 
The orchards rank among the fore- 
most pear orchards in the country. 


H. Clyde Knandel is head of the 
poultry husbandry department at 
Pennsylvania State College. He is 
poultry editor of both The National 
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Stockman and Farmer and the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette-Times, both of which 
are published in Pittsburgh. His res- 
idence is 329 Ridge Avenue, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 

Ray Huey is an assistant statisti- 
cian with the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y. 

T. A. Baker, professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Dela- 
ware, informs us that his newest 
daughter, Melissa, is now over six 
months old. His address is Newark, 
Delaware. 

715 

Edwin C. Heinsohn is the Albany 
and Eastern New York representative 
of the Seymour Packing Company. 
He and his wife live at Delmar, N. Y., 
and have two little girls. 

Lawrence Hollis is farming and 
acting as G. L. F. and I. H. Co. agents 
at Lacona, N. Y. 

Charles P. Clark has the interest of 
the Farm Bureau at heart. He is 
farming at Skaneateles, New York, 
and lives on the county line between 
Cayuga and Onondaga. Recently he 
sent in a check for membership dues 
to the Cayuga county headquarters 
so that he could belong to both or- 
ganizations. 


E. L. Chase is the head of the 
G. L. F. field department with head- 
quarters in the Ithaca Trust Com- 
pany building at Ithaca, N. Y. He is 
living at the Y. M. C. A. 


716 
L. M. Ripley is farming at Skan- 
eateles, New York. He has been re- 
cently elected to the 1926 Board of 
Directors of the Cayuga County 
Farm Bureau, to represent the Dairy- 
men’s League. 


Edward E. Ludwig is associated 
with the E. C. Ludwig Floral Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The company has opened a new store 
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J.W. DAVIS 
The Cucumber King 


OUBTLESS you already 


know of him. 


If you don’t, he is the Cucumber 
King. 


Grows cucumbers in greenhouses. 


Acres and acres covered with 
greenhouses, growing “painless cu- 
cumbers”™ as he jokingly calls them. 


Just a few years ago, I sat in the 
twilight beside his open fire. 


He is a modest man and it’s hard 
to get him to loosen up. But few of 
us can withstand the influence of an 
open fire. 


So he told me about how he started 
with a little old fashioned greenhouse 
and used to peddle the vegetables and 
flowers about town. 


For several years, he and his brother 
worked like dogs, and had no more at 
the end of the year. 


Then one day he took some of his 
meagre savings out of the ginger jar, 
and took a trip to see how other green- 
house men made all the money he had 
heard they made. 


ee CTR oF EEE Saree www ( 
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Secret of 


J. W. Davis’ 


Success 


He came back with a new vision. 


Sold out to his brother, interested 
aman with some money, and built one 
of our big iron frame houses for grows 
ing just cucumbers. 


That was about 12 years ago. 


Now, although still a young man, 
he owns four big ranges of green- 
houses in different partsof thecountry. 


Spends his winters in Florida and 
all that sort of thing. 


lionaire at it, why can’t you? 
Start small. Grow big. 


Here's something to get right into 
after graduation. 


Start making money the first year. 


Write us asking all the questions 
you want to. 


You can’t ask too many for us. 
Tell your Dad about it. 
Get Mother interested. 


Let's put this thing over together. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Service Department, Ulmer 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, who will give it his personal attention. 


Jord, «- Furnham@. 


There’s money in growing green- 
house cucumbers. 
If J. W. Davis can become a mil- 
ie 
BS 
ae 





in the Union Trust Company build- 
ing, and Ludwig is in charge of it. 
His home address is 1441 Severn 
Street, E. E., Pittsburgh. 
"17 

Walter B. Balch was married on 
August 8 to Miss Katharine Hudson 
of Harvey, Ill. They are now living 
in Manhattan, Kansas, where Balch 
is teaching in the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 





John C. C. Gardiner, manager of 
baseball in 1917, was married in the 
Church of St. Matthew and St. Tim- 
othy in New York on January 30 to 
Miss Helen F. Luckett, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. William H. Luckett. 

Walter G. Cowan is sales manager 
of the Chicago office of the Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, located in 
the Straus Building at 310 South 
Michigan Avenue. 
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Paul R. Chappell, an ex-aviation 
lieutenant, is now farming at Cay- 
uga, New York, R. D. 1. 

F. P. Cullinan, associate profes- 
sor of pomology at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana, presented a 
paper on pruning of peach trees at 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Horticultural Science. 

W. B. Eastman is farming at Belle- 
ville, N. Y. 

B. J. Rogers is farming at Win- 
throp, N. Y. His farm is mainly de- 
voted to dairying. 

The legal profession has claimed 
another good ag grad in the person 
of Harold H. Widney. Widney writes 
that he is practicing in Denver, Colo- 
rado. He lives at 1368 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Olin C. Krum an- 
nounce the birth of a son, Warren 
Eugene, born on January 3. Mr. 
Krum is poultry extension specialist 
at the Colorado State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

"18 

Benjamin Aborn, 2d, is associated 
with his father in the firm of Aborn 
& Chapman, 77 Front Street, New 
York, green coffee experts and com- 
mission merchants. Aborn lives at 
653 Park Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

Sidney S. Warner, who has been 
with the White Motor Company for 
the past seven years, has been trans- 
ferred from the Cleveland office to 
Columbus, Ohio, where the company 
has opened a new branch. His tem, 
porary address in Columbus is P. 0. 
Box 341. 

Charles R. Inglee is operating a 
360-acre cranberry farm at River- 
head, N. Y., and also acting as a lo- 
cal agent for the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. He and 
his wife announce the arrival of their 
third youngster, Lillian Sherrill on 
April 22, 1925. 

719 

Roger G. Eastman was married last 
September to Miss Lucia Overton, 
Simmons ’22, of Belleville, N. Y., 
where they are now living. 

A son was born on January 9 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Scollon 
(Helen G. Bool 719). They live in 
Barnesboro, Pa. 

Holbrook Working and his wife, 
Helen Rider ’20, are now living at 
1739 Waverly Street, Palo Alto, Cal- 
ifornia. They have a_ son, John 
Webster, born on July 9, 1925. Work- 
ing is in the Food Research Institute 
at Leland Stanford University. 


Edith J. Pippey is manager of the 
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restaurant maintained by Trinity 
Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on. Sixth Avenue in 
that city. For two years prior to tak- 
ing this position she was manager of 
the lunch room for girls operated by 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
New York. 

A. F. Lockwood is principal and 
agricultural teacher at the Belleville 
High School, Belleville, N. Y. 

Mrs. William W. Frank (Marian R. 
Priestley) writes that she is applying 
her education by helping her husband 
in operating the Fair Dry Goods 
Company, Inc., at Appleton, Wiscon- 


Ss 

i ae Gee be oe ee Why Good Equipment 
Durkee Street. She bemoans the 
fact that the Chicago papers don’t Pays 
ae See Cat tare, See ne NE of the most significant facts in industrial 
when she mentions that she is a Cor- hi z h ictalle £ 1 labo 
nell graduate, it is frequently taken istory is the s rin age Of manua a es 
to mean that she attended Cornell Three times as many miles of roads were built in 
College, in Iowa. 1920 as in 1910, with 65,000 fewer common la- 

20 borers. 


Apatite Seetih: e SRA aah Se Farming, too, is getting away from hand work. 
ee ee ere ee In 1910 the tractor was almost unknown. In 1923 


Drexel Institute ’23, of Philadelphia. e440 
They are living at Hickory, a and ’24 a quarter of a million tractors were need- 


ington County, Pennsylvania. ed to supply the demand. Modern machines and 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon W. Wagner methods have too many and too obvious advan- 

of 2155 East Twenty-third Street, tages to be denied. 

See. ee: See, Se Into this newer, better development, Case trac- 


Anita, born July 13 last. : ; ; 
ee ee tors and power farming machinery fit like a hand 


ip ik. Aeeselinaia Mees teams te inaglove. Every Case machine is designed and 
of Miami, Florida. His address is built to increase the working capacity of its users, 
P. 0. Box 1868. to take the drudgery out of farm work, to make 

Esther De Graff is in charge of the farming a more dignified, pleasant and profitable 
Home Economics Department in the occupation. 


st : — a : , a - “Modern Tractor Farming” tells how power farm- 
ing is being profitably applied. Write for a copy. 


Everett W. Lins is sales manager 


Katherine E. Crowley is teaching 
home economics in Rochester, N. Y., 


and living at 99 Washington Street, J. L Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. P75 Racine Wisconsin 


T. K. “Tommie” Chamberlain is 
director of the United States Bureau 


of Fisheries Biological Station at Manufacturers of 

Fairport, Iowa. He was married on Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Harvester Threshers, Silo 
October 14, 1922, to Miss Evelyn Fillers, Baling Presses, Steam Engines,’ Road Machinery, 
Taggart of Newbury, Vt. They have Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 


a son, James Hale, and a daughter, 
Elinor Ruth. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Darling (Eva- 


_ P. Bowman ’20) have a third son, T. H. Shen, who has been doing’ gether with two Ohio State men, are 
erbert E., born on August 18. They graduate work in the department of now living together at 9614 Clifton 


live at 85 Riverview Avenue, Wal- plant breeding, is on his way to Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio. Connolly 


tham, Massachusetts. China where he will join Dr. C. H. jg horticulturist in Ohio for the Nia- 
"21 Myers and will assist the latter in the gara Sprayer Company of Middleport, 
Ralph P. Thompson is engaged in work at Nanking University. Maus Week: 
citrus culture and real estate work at Agnes Fowler is assistant dietitian 
Winter Haven, Fla. He and his wife at Barnard College. She lives at 607 R. L. Webster, formerly a profes- 
have a daughter, Agnes Jean, born West 116th Street, New York. sor in entomology at the State Agri- 


on October 18, 1925. Their address is John E. Connolly and another Cor- cultural College at Fargo, N. D., has 
P. 0., Box 818. nell man whom he does not name, to- gone to Washington State Agricul- 
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tural College at Pullman, 
as a professor in entomology. 
"22 

Marian K. Minturn and Robert E. 
Britt have announced their engage- 
ment. After graduation in Septem- 
ber ’21, Bob worked for the rural en- 
gineering department until the follow- 
ing March when he and his father 
bought a farm at Holcomb, New York. 
Marian spent a year as assistant home 
demonstration agent in Monroe coun- 
ty and in the fall of ’23 became home 
bureau manager in Ontario county. 
Holcomb is not a large town; so in 
case you did not know it we will tell 
you: it is in Ontario county, six miles 
from the home bureau headquarters 
in Canandaigua. 


Wash., 


Richard H. Peabody is the manager 
of Childs’ Restaurant in St. Louis, 
Missouri. His address is 804 Wash- 
ington Ave. 

Donald E. (Tex) Marshall and his 
wife have a daughter, Jean Wilson, 
born on November 12 last at Canea, 
Crete, Greece. Marshall and partner 
are the authorized Ford dealers in 
Crete and are also engaged in in- 
stalling farm and electrical equip- 
ment. His letter, dated December 16, 
stated that the indications were that 
they would have a hot and sunny 
Christmas with the thermometer at 
about 90 in the shade. They expect 
to return to the United States in the 
spring. 

Roger B. Corbett was recently ap- 
pointed agricultural economist of the 
Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. He can be reached 
through the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege at Kingston, Rhode Island. 


B. H. Staplin is field representative 
for the G. L. F. in six northern New 
York counties. The only place there’s 
any chance of finding him is at 345 
Arlington Street, Watertown, New 
York. 


Claude Kezer is farming at Mesina, 
N. Y. He is running a dairy farm of 
pure bred Guernseys. 

23 

Malcolm E. Smith is engaged in ap- 
ple storage research under the super- 
vision of Pennsylvania State College, 
at Canton, Pennsylvania. He was 
married on June 25 to Miss Helene 
Clarke ’23, Rochester, with A. S. Fos- 


ter ’23, acting as best man at the 
ceremony. 


Frank C. Baldwin is studying at 
the University of Pennsylvania for a 
master’s degree in education, and 
preparing himself to teach in a boys’ 
preparatory school. His address is 
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6401 North Seventh Street, Oak Lane, 
Pennsylvania. 


Francis M. Porch is assistant retort 
foreman of the Georgia Creosoting 
Company, at Brunswick, Georgia. He 
is taking a practical course of work 
prescribed by the company to pre- 
pare him to become a salesman of 
creosoting products. His address is 
413 Wolf Street. 


Dorothy C. DeLany is now on her 
second year as manager of the Che- 


nango County Home Bureau at Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 


We regret to announce the death 
of Helen Elizabeth Brown ’23, at her 
home in Ithaca, January 25, 1926, 
following a prolonged illness. 


Francis I. Righter is working for 
the Pioneer Mill Company as a sec- 
tion overseer on its sugar cane plan- 
tation at Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. He 
recently went there from Cuba, where 
he had been doing similar work for 
the United Fruit Company. 


Carl Shiebler is married to Lillian 
Bacon ’23 and is operating a cash 
crop farm at Canandaigua, N. Y. He 
also has a flock of breeding ewes. 


Gertrude Mathewson is in the pub- 
lications and information service of 
the College of Home Economics at 
Cornell. Her address is 514 Wyckoff 
Road. 


"24 


Margaret E. Kelly is assistant die- 
titian at the Buffalo City Hospital. 
Her address is 462 Grider Street. 


Carroll C. Griminger writes that 
she is teaching biology to 170 wig- 
gling freshmen at the school in Cort- 
land. She says that she rather en- 
joys it except when the ghost of ex- 
amination rears its head. Her ad- 
dress is 70 Central Avenue. 


Bernhard Z. Eidam owns a poultry 
plant at Osbornsville, New Jersey. 


Emma G. Kuchler is with the Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Cafeteria at 
154 Nassau Street, New York, and 
lives at 919 Main Street, New Ro- 
chelle. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilber T. Archibald 
(Marjorie Dickson ’23) are making 
their home at Bovina Center, N. Y. 
During the week Archibald teaches 
science in the Delaware Academy at 
Delhi, N. Y., while Mrs. Archibald 
teaches English in the high school at 
Fleischmann’s. 

Marvin A. Clark is a member of 
the extension staff of the New Jersey 











State Experiment Station and is 
working at present in Monmouth 
County. His address is 22 Hudson 
Street, Freehold, New Jersey. 


Mildred Neff manages the Home 
Bureau of Schuyler County. Her 
home address is 321 South Franklin 
Street, Watkins, N. Y. 

A. Elizabeth Beal is teacher and 
librarian in the Stamford Seminary 
and High School at Stamford, N. Y, 

George Callister, who is with the 
Potash Importing Company of Amer- 
ica, gave a talk on the major trends 
in our agronomic program January 
23 before an agronomy seminary at 
the New York State College of Agyri- 
culture. 

Marguerite Pigott is temporarily 
acting as hostess at the Alice Foote 
MacDougal Coffee House on West 
Forty-seventh Street, N. Y., and liv- 
ing at the Hotel Schuyler Arms, 305 
West Ninety-eighth Street. She writes 
that she hopes to work into the die- 
tetics department when a new shop 
is opened, but that she is finding the 
work at present quite fascinating be- 
cause of the many prominent people 
she meets. 

Edwin R. Harris has been ill for 
the last four months at his home, Ray- 
cliff Farms, Gasport, N. Y. 

Kenneth C. Lawrence is putting in 
his second year as teacher of agricul- 
ture in the Sinclairville, N. Y., high 
school. He says that he has twenty- 
five boys in his class, that he leads the 
school orchestra, and helps to coach 


athletics. His mail address is Elling- 
ton, N. Y. 


John S. (Si) Crossman is now exr 
tension news editor and assistant edi- 
tor of publications at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
His address is Campus Apartments. 


George A. Knaysi received appoint- 
ment during January to the: position 
of instructor in dairy industry here 
at Cornell. 

Robert Francis Smith was married 
on January 12 to Miss Florence Kent 
of Auburn. They will reside in 
North Chili, New York, where Mr. 
Smith has a position. 

25 

Fannie B. Miller is the supervisor 
of rural schools in Cecil county, 
Maryland. She has forty-three one- 
room schools and ten two-room rural 
schools under her supervision. She 


lives at 102 Delaware Avenue, Elk- 
ton, Maryland. 


Marion E. Schoonmaker is teaching 


homemaking in the High School at 
Highland. 
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We cordially invite you to inspect our New Building 


Make this your headquarters while down town. Visit our various departments 

of agricultural and poultry appliances. Rest room for the ladies with every 

facility for rest and comfort. There is no obligation to buy. We hope we 
may welcome you here. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


One of the Finest Hardware Stores in America 














































































































































































































































































































COLT 
LIGHT 
IS 
SUNLIGHT 
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There’s more than just 


“farming” 


. « » more than feeds and 
machinery and fertilizers. 
For instance, the value of 
proper lights on a direct 
dollars-and-cents basis can- 
not be ignored by the pro- 
gressive farmer. Scientific 
tests have proved that effi- 
cient lighting can cut the 
hours of farm work by one- 
third. 


And, efficient lighting can 
very easily be secured. You 
can buy a Colt Lighting and 
Cooking Plant for a very 
small amount. It can be 
financed to spread over a 
long period of months if 
you own your own farm. 
And it provides safe, eco- 
nomical light—reduces the 
fire hazard to your build- 
ings, your stock, your crops. 
Gives light at a finger’s 


No other proposition offers as great 
an opportunity to the farm-trained 
man as selling the Colt Light Plant. 
Selling experience is unnecessary, for 


we will train you to make a success 
of this work. If you are over 25 
years old and drive your own auto- 
mobile, write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 





to farming 


touch for barns and out- 
houses, and gas for emer- 
gency cooking and ironing. 

With Colt Light you 
simply bury the generating 
tank in the yard. Concealed 
piping leads the gas away 
from it to wherever outlets 
may be needed. With the 
large 200-lb. Colt Light 
Plant you need only replace 
the Union Carbide two or 
three times a year. Union 
Carbide is quickly available 
at factory prices from one of 
175 warehouses. Investigate 
Colt Light. Write today for 
booklet, ‘Daylight 24 hours 
a day.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York, N. Y.  - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N. Y. - - 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 6th and Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. - 8th and Brannan Sts. 


OLT. 


TRADER ARK 


LIGHT 





Lewice L. Sovocol is taking grad- 
uate work and doing research in eco- 
nomics at Michigan State College. 
His address is 533 Grove Street, East 
Tansing, Michigan. 

Helen M. Sterrett is the dietitian 

t the Presbyterian Graduate School, 
“altimore, Maryland. Her address is 
16 R'¢gewood Road, Roland Park. 

David F. Davis, Jr., is assistant 
rroduction manager with the W. G. 
Mennen Company in Newark, N. J. 


His mail address is 44 West Ninetieth 
Street, New York. 

Claude L. Brownell was married at 
St. Petersburg, Florida, on December 
24 to Marjorie H. Probasco ’24. Their 
address is now 134 Sixth Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 

Home Economics is the subject that 
Eleanor Baker teaches in the James 
Street Junior High at Eastwood, 
N. Y. 301 West Colvin Street, Syra- 
cuse, is her home address. 
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“Bill” Gaige is taking the East to 
the West. He has just accepted a 
position with the Clark Seed Co. of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. “Bill” was 
formerly connected with a canning 
business in Rochester, N. Y. His ad- 
dress is c/o Clark Seed Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 


“Sam” Dorrance is studying gladi- 
olus from the ground up under Will- 
iam H. Purple, alias “Gladiolus Bill” 
in Canandaigua. Mr. Purple is one 
of the leading gladioli growers of the 
country, having eighteen acres of 
them last summer. His home in Can- 
andaigua is 169 Chapin Street. 


The engagement of Marion Bool to 
Edward Kirby, who graduated from 
the engineering college in ’25, has 
recently been announced. Marion is 
now on the staff of the Barnsboro 
High School, at Barnsboro, Penna. 


Mr. and Mrs. Will A. Shorb an- 
nounce the engagement of their 
daughter, Dorothy L. Shorb A.B. ’26 
to Paul R. Needham. Paul is now a 
member of the ag faculty at Cornell, 
in the entomology department. Miss 
Shorb’s home is in Decatur, Illinois. 


Bessie M. Tuttle is an academic 
teacher in the Girls’ Vocational 
School at Orange, N. J. Her address 
is 481 Conover Terrace. 


Edmeston, N. Y., now numbers 
among its inhabitants “Gus” Vroo- 
man, who is engaged in imparting 
agricultural education to the youths 
of that community. For some reason 
or another Gus adds the information 
that he does not expect to get mar- 
ried within twenty-five or thirty 
years! Gus, were you despondent 
when you wrote that? 


R. G. ‘Max’? Maxwell is part of 
an hus now. He is instructing under 
Professor C. L. Allen. His address is 
135 Blair Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Marion E. Covert and Edward T. 
Brown, a Cornell engineering senior, 
were married in Auburn, September 
27, 1925. 


Lyle “Socks” Sisson is farming 
with his father at Sherburne, N. Y. 
He was married to Miss Martha Ken- 
drick of Sherburne on October 17. 


On October 16 the engagement of 
Hulda V. Hultzen to J. R. Greeley 
(25 Arts), was announced. Miss 
Hultzen’s home address is 86 West 
Main Street, Norwich, N. Y. 


J. Courtney is the resident auditor 
for the Southern Hotel at Columbus, 
Ohio. He may be addressed at the 
hotel. 
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Lard - Autos 
and Wyandotte 


The cargo of a ship recently 


docking at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was entirely composed of 
leaf lard, automobiles, and Wy- 
andotte cleaning powder. 

Dairy producers in all parts 
of the world and in every part 


of this country use 


Wrando 


G r Cleans Clean 
CLC] ome a 





because it gives sweet smelling, 
thoroughly clean surfaces with 
little effort and at reasonable 
cost. 

Not only are Wyandotte 
cleaned surfaces clean and 
odorless, but they are grease- 
less as well. Wyandotte Sani- 
tary Cleaner and Cleanser makes 
no suds, rinses freely from 
washed surfaces, and _ leaves 


everything wholesome and sani- 
tary. 


Wyandotte Cleans Clean 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte 











Mich. 
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Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BIG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 
for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 









The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A scientifically built machine for all 
kinds of transplanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 





















+> - CRANE VALVES . .« 


The greatest laboratory 


Fortunate, indeed, are those students of agricul- 
ture whose “prep’”’ school has been their dad’s 
farm. With a background of useful experience, 
they best can relate their new technical knowl- 
edge to the definite problems their fathers 
face daily. Better than any other laboratory, 
father’s farm offers unusual opportunity for 
specific application of the things learned at 
school. Does it need a water system, a water 
softener, modern plumbing and heating? Then 
write Crane for booklets that fully cover these 
vital subjects. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 636 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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and boulders right—the job is done 
cheaply, quickly and easily. There is_ |; 
nothing any better than du Pont for 
efficient land-clearing work. 


Write today for the new “Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives”—fully illus- 
trated, and contains 100 pages of in- 


Du Pont dynamite blows out stumps _|\\ ly 
4 
\ 4 


crease their value. 
E. L DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


EQUITABLE BLDG.. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LOWING or mowing around G 
stumps is “going around Robin |; Kh 
Hood’s barn”— it’s the longest, hard- NW 
. est and costliest way. 
| Fields clear of stumps and boulders [" 
‘| . give better yields—first because all i 
‘the land is working—and second be- }7, 
‘cause’ clearing the farm of these ob- NGA 
-stacles removes breeding places of 
- weeds, briers, and crop-destroying 
‘)’ vermin. Clean acres are the profit- / 


about the ways of using 
to improve acres and in- 
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Elizabeth Hamlin is teaching home 
economics in the vocational school at 
King Ferry, N. Y. 

Frederick Eaton, formerly an as- 
sistant in the botany department at 
Cornell, is now professor of botany 
and physiology in the newly organ- 
ized Connecticut College of Phar- 
macy at New Haven. 


Mary A. Quick was married to 





Francis S. Widrig ’24 on October 30. 
Both are teaching in the Detroit 
schools and living at 61 Hague Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan. 

Sid Henderson has been down at 
Pawling, N. Y., ever since complet- 
ing the general agriculture course 
here last winter. He is running Man- 
umit Farm where dairy cows and 
poultry are the specialties. Last 
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September he was married to Miss 
Ruth Gordon of Philadelphia. Miss 
Gordon was a student at the Cornel] 
Summer Session during the past 
summer, 


Elizabeth Meach is teaching in 
Buffalo. Her address is 155 Gould- 
ing Avenue. 


Wendell Webber is doing clerical] 
work for the New York Telephone 
Company, at Paterson, New Jersey. 


J. M. “Jack”? Crandall is the first 
of the hotel management graduates 
to obtain a position as manager of a 
hotel. He superintended the pur- 
chasing of the equipment and sup- 
plies for the new Colgate Inn at Ham- 
ilton, N, Y., and is now manager of 
the place. The Inn was built by Col- 
gate alumni. 


G. B. “G. B.”’ Webber is instruc- 
tor in the meteorology department at 
the College and is also taking gradu- 
ate work. Last summer he tried out 
various selling schemes for a_ book 
concern. 

W. R. Needham is assistant man- 
ager of the Hillsboro Club, at Hills- 
boro Pt., Florida. 

Al Olsen is juggling figures as au- 
ditor in the Hotel Niagara, at Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


H. J. Marchand is floor manager at 
the Copley Plaza, in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


J. M. Dockery is assistant manager 
of the Hotel Raleigh, at Waco, Texas. 


H. E. “Ren” Reynolds is room clerk 
in the Bethlehem Hotel at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dorothy (Dot) Weaver is a reporter 
on the Philadelphia “Evening Public 
Ledger.” She is living at the College 
Club, 1300 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Helen E. Watkins is the nutrition 
specialist of the Public Health Nurs- 
ing Association at Rochester, N. Y. 
Her address is 1085 Clinton Avenue, 
South. 


Since September Alice R. Parker 
has been an associate instructor in 
home economics at Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md. 


Henry P. Powell spent two months 
last summer in the Pocono Mountains 
of Pennsylvania, helping to make 4 
forest working plan for the Pocono 
Lake Preserve, a 2,000-acre tract 
which is owned by the Friends. His 
address now is Box 284, Riverhead, 
aN. %. 

Lucy Marsh is now dietitian at the 
Methodist Welfare School, Herkimer, 
N. 2. 
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These Notes Arrived Too Late to Be 
Classified According to Their Class 
Number 


12—C. S. Wright tells us in a let- 
ter that his address has been changed 
to 9 Beacon Street, Danvers, Mass. 
He says he is teaching ornamental 
horticulture at the Essex County Ag- 
ricultural School. He recently had 
the pleasure of a chat with Professor 
A. W. Gilbert, formerly in the de- 
partment of plant breeding at Cor- 
nell and now Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the State of Massachu- 
setts. Wright is married and has one 
girl eleven years old. 

183—Fred C. Shaw is superinten- 
dent of the Langwater Farm at North 
Easton, Mass. He and his wife have 
two daughters, Sara and Lydia. 

16—Albert Schaffle is junior coun- 
selor and director of the vocational 
guidance department in the public 
schools of Wilmington, Delaware. He 
is also taking graduate work in edu- 
cational administration at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. He took his 
A. M. degree there last June and is 
now working for his Ph.D. degree. 
His address in Wilmington is 305 
Woodside Avenue, Hillcrest. 

’16—J. Tansley Hohmann is still 
New England representative of the 
Vulcanite Portland Cement Company. 
His address is 74 South Quaker Lane, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


’17—Simon D. Shoulkin, who re- 
ceived the degree of D. V. M. from 
Ohio State University in 1920, is as- 
sistant state veterinarian of South 
Carolina. His address is Allendale, 
S. C. 


’18—Benjamin F. Tarley is presi- 
dent of B. F. Tarley and Company, 
Inc., of the General Roofing Com- 
pany, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
and Mrs. Tarley announce the birth 
of a son, Arthur J., on June 28 last. 
They live at 2364 Sixty-fourth 
Street. 

’19—Dr. and Mrs. Walter D. Way 
(Hilda Greenawalt) have a son, Wal- 
ter D., Jr., born on September 16. 
Way is a practicing veterinarian in 
Westport, Essex County, N. Y. 

’19—John L. Buys and his wife 
(Kathryn L. Slingerland) have a son, 
Norman Slingerland, born on May 21 
last. They live at 15 Harrison Street, 
Canton, N. Y. Buys is professor of 
biology in St. Lawrence University. 

’19—Norman T. Newton is a fel- 
low in landscape architecture at the 
American Academy in Rome. He re- 
cently returned there after a four 
months’ trip through France, England, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. He is now 
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Top Dressing 
Talk No. 3 


is Sulphate of Ammonia? 


HE work of Dr. J. C. Lipman, Prof. A. W. Blair and others at the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, answers this question. 


Read the figures for yourself. 


They are the averages of 15 years’ 


scientific work on regular 1/20 acre field plots. 


Yields of dry matter per acre in pounds 


Sulphate of Ammonia Nitrate of Soda 








Year Crop 11 B Limed 9 B Limed 
—lIbs. grain 2951 2730 
ioe ais 2° a 
1911 Wheat — “ = 1700 1550 
1912 Timothy— “ hay 2400 2850 
1913 Corn — c grain 2550 1975 
i918  Whet —“  « 1800 1280 
1916 Timothy— “ hay 4080 3480 
1917 s — ts 66 3540 3060 
1918 Com — - grain 2714 2316 
we fs a ie 
BE Mand ty ue BS 
12 year total dry matter 61,185 Ibs. 55,213 Ibs. 


Sulphate of Ammonia was applied at the rate of 240 pounds per acre, 
and nitrate of soda 320 pounds per acre, the amounts of nitrogen being the 


same in each case. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
Nitrate of Soda 


Relative Efficiency 
100 
77 


Compiled from following sources: 
First 5 year period—Bulletin No. 260, N, J. Agr. Expt. Stations, pp. 14 & 15 


Second “* “ ‘ 
Third “ “ec “ec 


—Soil Science, Vol. IX, No. 5, pp. 374 and 375 
—Soil Science, Vol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 59 and 60 


Send for our bulletin reporting tests with Sulphate of Ammonia. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Medina, Ohio 


Mail the coupon for further information 


eee eee 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your free bulletins on Sulphate of Ammonia 


in relation to 





in his last year of the fellowship 
which expires October 1, 1926. His 
address is Academia Americana, 
Rome (29), Italy. 

’21—-Lillian F. Brotherhood is pro- 
fessor of geology and head of that de- 
partment at the College of St. Eliza- 
beth, Convent Station, N. J. 


’22—O. Bailey Foote was married 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 24, to 


Miss Helen M. Henjes. They are now 
living at 765 Excelsior Avenue, Oak- 
land, California, where Foote is man- 
ager of the Oakland Branch of the 
Jensen Creamery Machine Company. 

’23—We recently received an in- 
teresting note from Howard L. Laib. 
It was written from 250 West 85th 
Street, N. Y. City, and was worded 
as follows: “If it’s news you want 










































































: : It Will Pay You to 


i$ Learn to Blast 


\ S aaiae now for a free copy of 
“Land Development with 


Hercules Dynamite”. While you are 
f still at college, learn how to use dyna- 
mite economically and effectively to 
blast ditches, to blow out stumps and 
boulders, to plant trees, and to sub- 

| soil. This is a practical handbook and 
# is well worth keeping for reference. 


f Sign and mail the coupon below—now. 










Please send me a copy of ‘‘Land Development with Hercules Dynamite’. 


The Cornell Countryman 
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HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 














900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 



































—here goes. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
L. Laib ’23, in the Kermis cast of 
“The Meddlers,” announce (declare— 
cry out—etc.), the birth of a 6% 
pound boy—Howard, Jr., on January 
22, at the Polyclinic Hospital in N. Y. 
City. The family will soon return 
to their orchard farm at Red Hook, 
N. Y. That’s all—Oh!—“Go thou 
and do likewise.” Best regards to all 
and Davy.” Sorry, “Howie”, we’re not 
































days off. 









a former cross country “C” 







of the University of Illinois. 






Illinois. 





married and as for returning to the 
farm that’s all o. k. in the spring, but 
just now Junior Week is only a few 


’23—J. “Johnny” Vandewort, Jr., 
man 
here, is on the staff of the poultry der 
partment of the agricultural college 
His ad- 
dress is 703 Indiana Avenue, Urbana, 
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AG AND HOME EC COLLEGES 
INCREASE NEWS CIRCULATION 


Prof. Bristow Adams Explains Valye 
of Regular News Service 


During 1925 the actual circulation 
of news items issued by the College 
of Agriculture and the College of 
Home Economics to the daily and 
weekly papers of the state amounted 
to 204,089,868, as compared with 
185,933,222 during 1924. This means 
a gain of 18,156,646. or about a niil- 
lion and a half greater circulation for 
each month in the year. 

This figure of circulation is arrived 
at by adding up the circulations of 
the individual papers in which items 
from the colleges have appeared, and 
the circulation is accepted as a fair 
basis of measurement, instead of a 
calculation of the number of inches 
occupied by the items. It can be 
readily seen, for example, that two 
inches of space in a newspaper of 
large circulation is worth more than 
twenty inches in one of relatively 
small circulation. 

During the year 1925 the nun- 
ber of separate clippings seen at the 
college was 57,710, as compared with 
65,000 in 1924. This is a smaller 
number of separate clippings than in 
the previous year, but with a larger 
total circulation. This may indicate 
that more material was used in daily 
papers than during the previous year. 
Each clipping represents an average 
circulation of 3,356. 

The two main values of a regular 
news service for a college, for a farm 
or home bureau, or for any other 
agricultural organization, according 
to Professor Bristow Adams, is that 
it brings to the attention of the peo- 
ple, in a medium which every one 
reads, a constant record of what the 
institution is currently accomplish- 
ing. In the second place, it furnishes 
a further means of extending knowl- 
edge, the gathering and dissemination 
of which is paid for by the people, 
to those who are able to profit by it. 
In other words, it is an additional 
channel for extension. The more such 
methods are used the more likely are 
the persons, who are served, to be in 
sympathy with the organization which 
acquaints them of what it is doing. 


WARREN WANTS RECORDS 
OF N. Y. STATE FARMS 


Agriculture has gone through good 
periods and bad periods in the past. 
It will have prosperous periods and 
distressed periods in the future. A 
very large number of New York farm 
families have gone on generation af- 
ter generation taking the weather as 
it comes, and taking economic condi- 
tions as they come, preferring to re- 
main farmers regardless of temporary 
conditions. 

Professor G. F. Warren of the farm 
management department says that the 
State College of Agriculture desires 
to obtain a record of the farms in 
each county which have remained 
continuously in the same family for 
three, four, five, or more generations 
by being passed from father oF 
mother to son or daughter. 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS MEET 
INFORMALLY IN NEW UNION 


Dean R. A. Emerson Expresses Views 
on Forming a Grad Club 


A meeting for all graduate stu- 
dents in the University was held in 
Willard Straight Hall during the 
week of January 17, at which plans 
for a grad student organization were 
discussed, and an informal organiza- 
tion was formed, headed by a com- 
mittee that will arrange for future 
meetings. P. R. Burkholder, assist- 
ant and graduate student in the de- 
partment of Botany, was elected 
chairman of the new organization, 
which will confine itself almost en- 
tirely to promoting social activity 
among the grads by holding social 
meetings occasionally. 

Dr. R. A. Emerson, Dean of the 
Graduate School, talked to those pres- 
ent at the meeting, outlining briefly 
his ideas as to the advisability of 
forming a grad club such as was pro- 
posed, stating that such a club would 
be worth while so long as members 
get enough out of it to keep it going 
without outside stimulation. Dr. 
Emerson expressed himself as being 
strongly against hiring a hall and hav- 
ing professors speak at the meetings, 
stating that he thought that such a 
policy would be the quickest way to 
kill the organization. 

About seventy-five men grads at- 
tended the meeting, which assumed 
the nature of a smoker and informal 
get together. Mr. Burkholder was 
chairman for the evening. Some 
group singing aroused the gathering 
to a state of enthusiasm, which was 
kindled still higher by the antics of 
an impromptu quartette that showed 
plenty of talent as an entertaining 
body. 

Expenses of the meeting were met 
by passing the hat and encouraging 
all present to pitch pennies (and 
larger coins) into it. It was decided 
that this method of financing meet- 
ings would be the most practical pro- 
cedure in the event of future meet- 
Ings, which many grads look forward 
to with pleasure. 





Small Kitchen Equipment 


(Continued from page 148) 


in breaking off some ice you rather 
Worry it off instead of sharply chip- 
ping it, A very much better tool is 
the one that has six teeth or points, 
all So sharp that the chipping of the 
ice 1s easily done. 

A man knows that good equipment 
pays in his work; it is as true for 
household work, where it yields re- 
turns as before indicated in a saving 
of time and energy, both items of mo- 
ment in the busy housekeeper’s day. 
Also good equipment contributes to 
her happiness and so in turn to fam- 
ily happiness, 
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For Feeders of 
Dairy Cows and Beef Cattle 


Every state fair and livestock show conducts a feeding 
contest. The premium list is the book of rules. Every 
contestant must pay an entry fee or stall rent and also 
buy his feed. 


Most of these fairs and shows are commercial enterprises and 
they are expected to earn a profit. They are supported by all 
agricultural colleges and livestock associations because they help the 
farmer and feeder. 


We thoroughly believe in rewarding feeders for their skill in 
getting the utmost out of their feeding materials. They should be 
encouraged in every way possible, therefore we have launched the 
greatest feeders’ contest of all— 


122 Cash Prizes—$15,000.00 


14 Prizes for Cow Testing Associations $3,000.00 

14 Prizes for Individual Dairy Herds 2,100.00 

7 Prizes for Championship Cows 1,000.00 

14 Prizes for Beef Cattle Feeders 2,500.00 

12 Prizes for supervisors or verifiers 2,650.00 

24 Prizes for herd managers 1,250.00 

37 Prizes for co-operating feed dealers 2,500.00 

122 Prizes, totaling $15,000.00 
Every feeder of six or more dairy cows, or forty or more beef 
cattle is urged to enter this contest. You can feed anything you 
like just so the grain ration contains 25% or more of Corn Gluten 


Feed—the protein feed that makes meat or milk at the lowest cost. 


You should enter your college herds. The members of your animal husbandry 
classes should become certifying supervisors for other feeders. This will be 
valuable experience in your college course and may earn the supervisors prizes. 


This contest starts April 1 and ends Sepeamber 2. 1926. _The simple rules 
and conditions are given in detail in our Bulletin No. 4. | This bulletin and 
our ! book, ‘“‘The Gospel of Good Feeding” will be mailed free. Write for 
them Now 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, I[il. 
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Plates also give unequaled service. 











PY AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsb 


Predacts 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
for farm buildings—and Tin Roofs for homes. 


APOLLO-KEY8TONE Galvanized Sheets not only last longest for Roofing 
and Siding, buc are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Spouting, 
and all exposed sheet metal work. KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing Tin 
Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Look for the Keystone included in brands. Write for our latest booklets. 


urgh, Pa. 
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90th ANNIVERSARY SALE 
BEN MINTZ, ieee 11, Mer. 


$75,000 Stock of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings 
at Sale Compelling Prices 


ATTEND THIS GREAT SALE! 


BEN MINTZ, Inc. 


Where Economical Cornellians Have Traded Since 1876 


A Hot Water Bottle 


Is a great comfort these cold nights 


Priced from $1.50 to $5.00 and guaranteed 


for 2 years 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 














Devoted to 


Local 
Events 
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NINETEENTH FARMERS’ WEEK 
PROGRAM STARTS ON FEB. 8 

Dr. Warren in Dlenaen Farm Prices 
As One of the High Points 


The fuse is lit and Farmers’ Week 
is all set to go off with its nineteenth 
annual bang, which, it is promised, 
will be “bigger and better than, ever” 
this year. The big week begins on 
Monday, Feb. 8, with a program of 
lectures beginning at nine and end- 
ing at five. While organized in much 
the same way that previous Farmers’ 
Weeks have been 
planned there are 


several h i g h 
spots in this 
year’s program 


that will give 
farmers a chance 
to bring them- 
selves abreast of 
the times. 

Dr. G. F. War- 
ren, head of farm 
management, will 
talk at eleven o’- 
clock on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, and 
Friday, the sec- 
ond to fifth days 
inclusive,on 
prices and prob- 
lems of agricul- 
ture. Dr. R. 
Thatcher, direc- 
tor of experiment 
stations, wil 1 
speak at two o’- 
clock on Tuesday; 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Berne A. Pyrke, will talk on Wednes- 
day at two o’clock, and Professor Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman of the department 
of economics at Columbia will lecture 
on taxation problems on Thursday at 
two o’clock. 

The College of Home Economics, in 

cooperating with the College of Agri- 
culture will feature a child training 
institute which Dr. Nellie Perkins 
will direct. The nursery school, which 
was instituted this year by the dome- 
coners, will be “at home” from time 
to time during the week, when guests 
will be allowed to inspect it. 
_ Among the conferences to be held 
In conjunction with Farmers’ Week 
will be a three-day gathering of 
Grange masters and lecturers who 
will be addressed by Jennie Buell, edi- 
tor of the lecturer’s page in the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly, and other 
prominent speakers. 


Evening Entertainments 


Evenings will be devoted to special 
entertainments which will include a 
University orchestra concert in Bailey 
Hall on Tuesday evening, an old fash- 
loned singing school on Wednesday 
evening, the annual Eastman Stage 
contest on Thursday night, and pre- 


sentation of the two Kermis plays on 
Friday night. 


Old timers will remember this scene. 
bought in 1907. Farm management is in the background 


A get-together luncheon for Farm- 
ers’ Week guests will occur in the drill 
hall Friday noon. This is the second 
year that such an affair has been 
held, and the experience of last year 
has taught that the old armory is toc 
small for that type of party. It Is 
estimated that over 750 visitors at- 
tended the lunch last year. 

Roberts assembly will serve as a 
theatre on Wednesday and Thursday 
nights, when The Balanced Diet, a 
home talent play produced by the 
Morris Chapel community and coach- 
ed by Mrs. Agnes Giles, with The 
Exile, produced by the Lake Ridge 





community and coached by Mrs. Olive 
Van Nest, will be given. 

As in past years the railroads of 
the state are cooperating in offering 
fare and a half to visitors from the 
state. 


FORMER DEAN L. H. BAILEY 
RECEIVES NOTABLE HONOR 


Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, now pro- 
fessor emeritus, and dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture from 1903 until 
1913, was honored with the presi- 
dency of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at 
the annual meeting of that society 
which was held in Kansas City, De- 
cember 28 to January 2. Dr. Bailey 
thus becomes executive head of an 
affiliation of scientific societies of 
both North and South America, but 
to which scientists from all parts of 
the world belong. 

Dr. Bailey, who is still referred to 
on the campus as “dean” has done 
much to shape the history and future 
of the College of Agriculture, partic- 
ularly by his service in obtaining the 
nucleus for the present group of ag 
campus buildings. 

While Dr. Bailey is now chiefly con- 
cerned with editorial work he still 
finds time for scientific work, which 
is mainly research with palm trees. 





“Daddy” Tailby is driving the team 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill” 
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KERMIS CASTS SELECTED 
FOR FINAL PRODUCTION 


Eastman Stage Contestants Preening 
Their Feathers for the Cackle 


Casts for the two winning Kermis 
plays have been selected from the 
fifty students who entered the com- 
petition for the coveted roles, and the 
dramas are being whipped into shape 
for their presentation on Friday 
night of Farmers’ Week. 

Those selected to appear in Finding 
a Way Out by F. B. “Doe” Wright 
22, are Laura E. 
Griswold ’28, Co- 
rinne Messing 
28, “Abe” Cru- 
ickshank ’27, and 
W. F. Carty, a 
short course stu- 
dent. 

The nine char- 
acters who will 
appear in 
Amends, written 
by Norma Wright 
727, are Lois 
White ’26, “Kay” 
Smith ’28, F. R. 
Smith ’27, “Ken” 
Kilpatrick ’26, 
“Lee” Blanding 
27, “Al” Clark 
28, Harold 
(Went) Went- 
worth ’27, Meade 
Summers ’26, and 
Harold Dorn ’29. 

The plays are 
being coached by 
A. E. Milliken ’24. 
A competition for manager of Kermis 
is now under way and will be decided 
on the night of presentation. The com- 
pets at present are “Ernie” Nohle 
28, “Babe” Blewer ’28, and “AI” 
Clark ’28. 

The six embryo orators who sur- 
vived the Eastman Stage semi-finals 
are earnestly rehearsing in anticipa- 
tion of Thursday night of Farmers’ 
Week when the fate of another hun- 
dred and twenty dollars will be de- 
cided. The speakers, in the order of 
their appearance on the stage are: 
George (Sully) Sullivan ’26, who will 
explain How a City Chap Looks at the 
Country, H. W. (Howie) Beers ’28, 
who will discourse on The Grange and 
Its Community, “Tommy” Termohlen 
’26 talking on The Farmer and the 
Soil, “Dan” Dalrymple ’27, who dis- 
cusses cooperation from a new view- 
point, “Berry” Huckle ’26, who will 
center his remarks on Farm Labor, 
and Miss M. M. Leaming ’26, who will 
tell of Junior Extension. 


DOLLIES DISPLAYED 


A collection of dolls dressed in his 
torical costumes is on exhibit in the 
home economics building. Costumes 
represent periods from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. The dolls 
were dressed by Home Ec students. 
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CORNELL TEAM LEADS IN 
POULTRY JUDGING CONTEST 


H. M. Summers Wins Silver Medal 
at Madison Square Garden 


The Eastern Section National In- 
ter-Collegiate Poultry Judging Coni- 
test was held at the New Madison 
Square Garden, New York City, on 
January 8. The following colleges 
and universities competed in the con- 


test: Connecticut Agr. College, New 
Jersey Agr. College, Massachusetts 
Agr. College, Cornell University, 


North Carolina State College of Agr., 
Penn State College, and West Vir- 
ginia University. The men in charge 
of the team from Cornell were: D. R. 
Marble ’26, and G. O. Hall of the 
poultry department. 

The contest con- 
sisted of three 
parts, a written ex- 
amination covering 


t h e American 
Standard of Per- 


fection, the judg- 
ing of four classes 
of five birds each 
of R. I. Red Cock- ¢ 
erels, Barred Rock 
Pullets, White Wy- 
andotte Hens, and 
S. C. White Leg- 
horn Cockerels for 
exhibition and the 
judging of four 
classes of five birds 
each of R. I. Red 
Hens, Barred Rock 
Hens, White Wy- 
andotte Hens, and 
S. C. White Leg- 
horn Hens for pro- 
duction. The plac- 
ings of the exhibi- 
tion classes were 
made by Mr. New- 
ton Cosh, of Vine- 
land, N. J., 
Mr. J. P. Quinn, of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, and the awards of the 
students based on their placings. The 
placings of the production classes 
were based on the number of eggs 
produced from Nov. 1, 1924, to Oct. 
31, 1925. 


Cornell Rates First 
When the returns had all been tab- 
ulated it was found that the teams 
ranked in the following order for to- 
tal scores: 


Cornell University 1661.6 


North Carolina 1640.0 
West Virgniia 1577.2 
New Jersey 1536.4 
Connecticut 1469.4 
Pennsylvania 1460.6 
Massachusetts 1301.2 


The cups won by the team com- 
posed of H. M. Summers ’26, G. P. 


Rhodes ’27, R. S. Whitehead ’27, and © 


A. L. Lane ’28 were the grand sweep- 
stake, standard sweepstake, standard 
Barred Rock, and the standard Leg- 
horn prizes. H. M. Summers won the 
silver medal standard judging cup. 
There were two grand sweepstakes 
cups awarded, one by the Madison 
Square Garden Show Management, 
which becomes the permanent prop- 
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erty of Cornell University, and the 
second cup which was given by the 
American Association of Instructors 
and Investigators in Poultry Husban- 
dry to be kept permanently by the 
college winning it first for the third 
time. At the present time Cornell 
has won the cup twice, Connecticut 
Agr. College twice, and Penn. State, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, each 
have won it once. 

The cups were awarded at a ban- 
quet in the dining room of the Times 
Square Hotel, by Dr, Kaupp, Chair- 
man of the Awards Committee. 

During the last three years, Cornell 
University has won first place twice 
and second place once, winning first 
in 1924, second in 1925 and first in 
1926. 





The Poultry Judging team of the College of Agriculture 
Upper row—G. P. Rhodes ’27, R. S. Whitehead ’27, G. O. Hall, Coach. : 
Bottom row—D. R. Marble ’26, Ass’t Coach, H. M. Summers ’26, A. L. Lane ’28 hogs will be shown 
anc 


SEED SELECTION PLANNED; 
DR. H. H. LOVE TO SPEAK 





The department of plant breeding 
is planning a number of new features 
for Farmers’ Week, not the least in- 
teresting of which is the corn seed 
contest. Members of the New York 
State Cooperative Seed Improvement 
Association will send seed samples 
which are to be judged, both as a con- 
test and for the purpose of selection. 
A number of lectures of special in- 
terest to members of the Association 
has also been arranged, and will cover 
observations by the members ot the 
department during the past season. 
Professor A. C. Fraser is to talk on 
his work with seed germination of 
roses, which is a very serious prob- 
lem to many growers. Dr. H. H. 
Love, but recently returned from 
China, will give a general lecture in 
Bailey Hall on the agricultural situa- 
tion in China, and Cornell’s contribu- 
tion to the new development there. 
There will be the usual lectures on 
cereal crops, and the characteristics 
of foreign and domestic grown clover 
and alfalfa seed. 





ROUND-UP CLUB ENTERTAINS 
WITH “EDUCATIONAL” PLAYs 


Students Scrubbing Animals for the 
Livestock Show 


The faculty and student commit- 
tees of the an hus department are 
planning a full week’s educational 
program for the College’s guests dur. 
ing Farmers’ Week. 

Chairman ‘‘Happy” Sadd ’26 and 
vice-chairman “Bill” Bishopp ’26 are 
assisted by several student commit- 
tees. ‘Bob’ Mitchell ’26 is directing 
the entertainment and promises an 
inviting program of movies and slides 
each noon with the feature being a 
short, humorous, educational play 
under the auspices of the Round-Up 
club by the courtesy of the Purina 
Feed Mills. 
“Heine”? Luhrs ’23 
is presenting the 
play for the com- 
pany, the title of 
which is “Joe 
Guess Wins 
$1,000.” 

The information 
committee is head- 
ed by “Ray” Ben- 
der ’27 while the 
cafeteria in the 
basement is direct- 
ed by “‘Lee”’ Bland- 
ing ’27. This year, 
as formerly, the 
Round-Up club is 
cooperating with 
Sedowa in running 
the cafeteria. 
“Jean” Gardiner is 
doing the actual 
work in the ‘“‘feed- 
ing’”’ operations. 

Close to one 
hundred cows, 
horses, sheep, and 


by students in the 
Livestock Show on Thursday after- 
noon. This annual affair always 
draws a large number of spectators 
and this year will prove that the pat- 
ronage is justified if the scrubbing 
and rubbing going on at the barns 
every day means anything. “Lyle” 
Arnold ’27 and ‘‘Max” Maxwell ’25 


are directing the work of the show 
committee. 


Judging System Changed 


This year the system of judging 
the contestants will be changed slight- 
ly so that the show record and condi- 
tion of the animal previous to assign- 
ment is taken into account in award- 
ing the prizes, which consist of rib- 
bons to class winners and silver cups 
to grand championships. 

“Ernie” Nohle ’28 has charge of 
the publicity for the department’s ac- 
tivities and is putting to shame the 
advertising campaigns of the large 
national concerns as far as results 
may be concerned. 


A conference of vocational agri- 
cultural teachers of the high schools 
of the Ithaca district was held at the 
College of Agriculture on January 9. 
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KERMIS 


PRESENTS 


‘“AMENDS” 


Miss N. H. Wright, °27 


Pirate life on the rolling deep contends with an old, broken love affair 





“FINDING A WAY OUT” 
F. B. (Doc) Wright, °22 


Which shows how a collegiate girl treats a modern proposal 





BAILEY HALL 
FRIDAY EVENING 
FEBRUARY TWELFTH 
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AG ALUMNI BANQUET 
SPREAD IN DRILL HALL 


“B. A.” Referees Highbrow Debate 
on Doubtful Topic 


The annual banquet of the Ag Col- 
lege alumni will occur, as usual, on 
Wednesday of Farmers’ Week. The 
program for the affair will be opened 
by President Livingston Farrand, who 
has consented to say a few words to 
the returned alumni. After President 
Farrand’s talk Dr. Cornelius Betten, 
acting dean of the College of Agri- 
culture, will deliver the address of the 
evening. Dr. C. E. Ladd, director of 
extension, will follow Dr. Betten call- 
ing to the attention of the alumni 
their responsibility to their own 
state’s agriculture. Upon the conclu- 
sion of the speeches a feature debate 
on a subject that has not as yet been 
divulged will be held with Professor 
Martha Van Rensselaer and Mr. Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr. ’91, defending the 
issue and with Professors G. F. War- 
ren, Jr. 03 and J. G. Needham ’98, 
attacking. Professor “B, A.’”? Adams 
is to “referee’”’ the debate. 

Reports from J. B. Kirkland ’18, 
secretary of the Ag Alumni, indicate 
that a great deal of interest is being 
shown in the banquet. 


JARED VAN WAGENEN HEAD 
OF STUDENT COMMITTEES 


Ten student committees will assist 
in the running of Farmers’ Week ma- 
chinery. Each committee is composed 
of from fifteen to twenty students in 
ag. Jared (Van) Van Wagenen ’26 
is general chairman of all the com- 
mittees, with ‘‘Chuck” House ’27 act- 
ing as assistant general chairman. A 
list of the committees with their chair- 
men and sub-chairmen follows: Reg- 
istration, chairman ‘Al’ Stone ’26, 
sub-chairman, Louise M. Russell ’26; 
Information, “Dupe”? Du Pree ’26, 
and Lois Faber ’26; Ventilation, 
Meade Summers ’26 and Hortense 
Gerbereux ’26; Rooming, “Bob”? Dan- 
ker ’26 and Barbara Cone ’26; News 
Service, “Al’? Mason ’26 and “Katy” 
Doyle ’26; Attendance, “Al” Kurdt 
’26 and Alice Shoemaker ’27; Guide, 
“Ted” Wright ’26 and Mary Wickes 
’26; Checking, “Johnny”? Marshall ’26 
and Grace Ware ’27; Arrangements, 
“Walt” Benning ’26, and Mary McCue 
’26. A committee representing the 
College of Home Economics is chair- 
maned by Iva Pasco ’26. 


MINISTERS AND LAYMEN 
TO DISCUSS RURAL CHURCH 


The department of rural social or- 
ganization in cooperation with other 
organizations is putting on two inter- 
esting programs during Farmers’ 
Week, The first is a conference for 
town and country ministers and lay- 
men. C. J. Hewitt of Northwestern 
University, the chief speaker, will 
give several talks on rural church ad- 
ministration. Other subjects to be 
considered are community and feder- 
ated churches, extension programs, 
and programs of religious education. 
The second is something brand new, 
a girl scout institute. It is planned 
for girl scout leaders, those who 
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seek to become leaders, and all those 
interested in young girls. Some of 
the speakers are Miss S. L. Arnold, 
Girl Scout National President, Dr. E. 
K. Adams, National Girl Scout Edu- 
cational Secretary, and Dr. B. C. 
Cady, Girl Scout Naturalist. The 
program is to cover organization of 
troops, demonstration of formations, 
games, singing, folk dancing, etc., 
and the relation of the Girl Scout to 
the farm, the school, and the home. 





St. Murphius 


PROFS’ PRANKS 


Professor ‘Freddy’ Behrends of 
rural engineering will take sabbatic 
leave beginning July 1. He will spend 
it at Columbia. 


Professor Bristow Adams of the 
College of Agriculture addressed the 
meeting of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism and of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University during the holi- 
days. Professor Adams’ topic was 
“University Extension in Journal- 
ism.” 


Professor Mary Henry of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition will 
be on sabbatic leave the second term 
of this year. Professor Helen Monsch 
of the same department, who has 
been on leave this term, expects to 
return in February. 


Professor H. H. Whetzel, of plant 
path, is back from a five week 
trip to Bermuda where he went in 
company with Dr. Fred Seaver of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, the 
main object of their trip being to col- 
lect fungus specimens. 


Professors “Bob” Hinman, H. A. 
Hopper, and “Hi” Wing of an hus 
attended the joint meeting of the 
New York State Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and the New York State 
Dairymen’s Association held at Sy- 
racuse, January 5, where Professor 
Wing spoke on present-day dairy 
problems. 
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“OIL PAINTING” OF MURPHIUS 
DISPLAYED IN FERNOW HALL 





Campus Reporter Gets ‘Cold Dope” 
on Patron Saint of Foresters 


In our meanderings about the cam- 
pus in search of news we dropped 
into the forestry building for a shin 
heat. Now, being naturally inquis- 
itive, we began to snoop about the 
place. We had a happy thought. Who 
was this patron saint the foresters 
talk about? We never could quite get 
the ‘cold dope’ on him. Further 
sleuthing in the upper regions of the 
building brought to light this story of 
the origin of Murphius, the patron 
saint of Cornell foresters. 

On an Easter trip to a lumbering 
camp the budding foresters found 
that the evenings would be more 
pleasant if they could have some mu- 
sic—a mandolin, or a guitar. They 
hunted all over the town but to no 
avail—until they struck the under- 
taker. He dealt in musical instru- 
ments as a sideline. 

In his palatial establishment they 
found something else that pleased 
them—a nice little dog that the own- 
ers had loved so much that he had 
stuffed it to keep its memory ever 
fresh in his undertaking mind. He 
told them of its life and death and 
finished with the remark: 


Students See Art 


“Aw! That ain’t nothing! If yuh 
want to see a real masterpiece of the 
undertaker’s art, come on up stairs 
with me.” 

So they went. Hanging on the wall 
was Murphius. Murphius was a peach 
—probably is yet. For genuine mas- 
culine pulchritude Murphius had it 
all over his sex. In fact Murphius 
was very well preserved considering 
all that he had been through. He had 
no father, and no mother, and no sis- 
tern, and no brethren, no nothing— 
till the undertaker took him in. 

By that time he had breathed his 
last and another American citizen was 
lost to the nation. Nobody seemed to 
want to pay the funeral expenses s0 
the undertaker decided to keep him 
for a pet. After a great many injec- 
tions of embalming fluid, Murphius 
“kept” all right. 


Search Ceases 





When the forestry students saw 
Murphius they knew at once that 
their search for a saint was at an end. 
Several times during their stay in 
Galeton they visited him and a num- 
ber of excellent photographs were 
taken—all of which show his ex 
tremely natural beauty to great ad- 
vantage. 

Upon their return to Cornell, one 
of the students in architecture 
“faked” the photograph into an oil 
painting that looks ages and ages old. 
He has a halo of phosphorescent 
paint that lights up beautifully in @ 
darkened room. The above cut 1s 4 
reproduction of the “oil painting” of 
Murphius which hangs in the rooms 
of the Forestry club. At opportune 
times in the year “Murph” writes to 
the foresters, the letters being post- 
marked Heaven-Eternity, or comes 0 
spirit to a club meeting. 
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While You're 
Right Here 


is an excellent time to find 
out if your lenses need 
changing or for an exami- 
nation if you are at all con- 
scious of eye strain. 


Wilson & Burchard 


220 East State Street 


“We grind our own lenses” 


PETER SCUSA 


Modern 
Shoe Repairing 


es Fs 


The Most Up-to-Date 
Shoe Repair Shop 
in the City 


es SF 


Shoes Called for and Delivered 


405 College Avenue Dial 2272 



















Ithaca’s Smartest Man’s Shop 
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Brown & Brown 


Clothes 


They’re wonderful clothes; custom 
built, ready-to-wear from fine long- 
wearing imported and American 
worsted finished woolens that make 
the finest kind of suits, carefully 
tailored by hand. 


$45 to $65 
others from $35 
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Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 


Clothing - Haberdashery - Hats and Shoes 
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HOMEMAKERS’ CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD FEBRUARY 8-13 











The eighteenth annual Homemak- 
ers’ Conference will be held at the 
College of Home Economics during 
Farmers’ Week, February 8 to 13. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, ex-president 
of the general Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs and Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, president-emeritus of Simmon’s 
College and national president of the 
Girl Scouts will be among the prin- 
cipal speakers. A child training in- 
stitute, consisting of a series of re- 
lated lectures on child training, care, 
and feeding will be part of the pro- 
gram. Many other lectures, demon- 
strations and exhibits are planned 
and the meeting promises to be of 
considerable interest throughout. 
































































































































SHORTHORNS TO SPEAK 











Short course students with foren- 
sic and elocutionary propensities will 
display their wares on February 8 of 
Farmers’ Week, when there will be 
the annual prize speaking contest 
and debate. Two speakers have been 
selected by elimination to take part 
in the debate. The preliminaries have 
been taken care of by the Short 
Course club, which has been meeting 
regularly every Tuesday night. “Cal” 
Russell ’26 is working with the short- 
horns this year. The faculty advis- 
sory committed for shorthorns is com- 
posed of Professors E. S, Savage, 
dairy; H. E. Botsford, poultry; J. Os- 
kamp, pomology; W. E. Ayres, dairy, 
and G. E. Peabody, extension. 
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The death, of Charles Edward Hunn 
ends a life of service that has left its 
impress. Associated with the horti- 
cultural department for thirty-one 
years, Mr. Hunn saw and influenced 
the changes that have made the de- 
partment what it now is. 

Can we do less than say, ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant?” 


COUNTRYMAN COMPETITIONS 
TO BE OPENED IN FEBRUARY 


During the week following Farm- 
ers’ Week the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
will open business and editorial com- 
petitions to underclassmen in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Competitors will 
have opportunity for practical work 
in journalism, as well as some office 
experience. Competitors who are in 
good standing in the University are 
eligible to election, which may lead 
to the position of editor or business 
manager in their senior year. 


O. N. DEMONSTRATES 


Omicron Nu will demonstrate elec- 
trical equipment in the preparation 
of waffles, cinnamon toast, and tea 
for Farmers’ Week guests. The dem- 
onstration will include showing how 
the cost of operating the different 
pieces of equipment may be figured 
by a woman in her own home. This 
will be in addition to the candy coun- 
ter which Omicron Nu has run dur- 
ing previous Farmers’ Weeks. 


“If You Get It From Us It’s Right” 


Follow the Fellows Who Dress Best 


Come to 


label means on clothes. 





1 | “~U.M.S.CO. 


RICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


“If Not We Make It Right” 









BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Inc. 


N view of the values we give and the prices we ask, it 

is surprising we do not clothe every student and pro- 
fessor in Cornell. What “sterling” means on silver our 
Let us convince you! 


PATRICK O’COATS 


MICHAELS - STERN CLOTHING 


February, 1926 


GRANGERS TO MEET 
3 DAYS AT CORNELL 


Grange masters and lecturers from 
all New York state will attend a 
three-day conference at the nine. 
teenth annual Farmers’ Week of the 
College of Agriculture. The three 
days are February 9, 10, and 11. §, 
L. Strivings, master of the state 
grange, will preside, and other prom. 
inent speakers on the program are 
Jennie Buell, editor of the lecturers’ 
page in the “National Grange Month- 
ly”; Fannie R. Buchanan, of Camden, 
New Jersey; Mrs. Ruth Sawyer Dur- 
and, novelist and teller of stories; 
and J. Horace MacFarland, writer on 
country life subjects. 


AN HUS CHANGES CUSTOM 


An unusual feature of the an hus 
department’s Farmers’ Week program 
is that they have departed from the 
customary practice of engaging a pro- 
fessor to judge the animals in the 
Students’ Livestock Show. This year 
Peter MacKenzie, a practical show- 
man and fitter of show animals, who 
is connected with the agricultural col- 
lege at Penn State, will place the an- 
imals. 

Not to be outdone by the farm man- 
agement department, the department 
has scheduled a professor to quote 
statistics on breeding questions. The 
man selected to fill the bill is Pro- 
fessor John W. Gowen, professor of 
experimental biology at the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 
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William Knight The Robinson Studio 


115-117 North Aurora Street 212-214. East State Street 
































































































































































































































YE EDITORS “WE”— 


It is an old journalistic adage that 
an editorial should be as long as the 
editor’s pencil. This month we have 
a rather short pencil, and many things 
upon which to discourse. Here goes! 


The other day some one told us of 
a novel practice followed by a stu- 
dent club in a middle western college 
of agriculture. This club, it seems, 
has a habit of “cussing”? and discuss- 
ing in open meeting the various 
courses inflicted upon students at that 
institution. An instructor is notified 
that at a certain meeting his course 
is to be considered. He is invited to 
participate, and to defend himself if 
necessary. At first glance such ac- 
tion seems a bit radical, but why isn’t 
it a pretty good thing for both stu- 
dent and teacher? 


We realize the part that students 
play in making Farmers’ Week a suc- 
cess if we but stop to consider that 
there are approximately 100 students 
active on special committees that are 
concerned with the welfare of visi- 
tors. Then, too, a large part of the 
week’s entertainment is student-pro- 
vided; for instance, the orchestra con- 
cert, Kermis, Eastman Stage, and the 
shorthorn speeches. 

The passing of another term with 
its wonted funeral procession of ex- 
aminations has brought to our atten- 
tion certain differences between the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Arts. In 
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Opposite Strand 
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atmosphere. 
Visit 
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Wisteria Garden 


“ Particular Food for Particular People ” 


Farmer Week guests do not fail to get the 
It is worth while 


is 


“Peacock Alley” 
”The Greenwich Village of Ithaca” 


Regular lunch noon and night - 50 cents 


Chicken, steak and oyster dinners 
that are famous 


If it is food, we have it 


H. V. Miles, 08 
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particular we have been effectively 
reminded of the fact that examina- 
tions in ag subjects are non-exemp- 
tible, while an ag student registered 
in an arts course can exempt it. But 
we suppose that examinations have a 
virtue in their training, for, to use a 
flowery phrase, life is largely a suc- 
cession of examinations. 


The increased use of ‘“‘true-false”’ 
examinations on the Ag Campus 
meets with our approval. In such an 
examination the student, who either 
knows or does not know the correct 
answer, is penalized for guessing. 
There is no “beating around the 
bush,” and as Dr. Ben D. Wood of 
Columbia points out, this examination 
tests knowledge rather than reasoning 
power. 


The fact that only six plays were 
submitted in the Kermis contest this 
year may or may not mean anything. 
We wonder if it is not due largely to 
the widespread aversion of ag stu- 
dents to the subject of English and 
methods of expression. We wish the 
college could boast of a larger per- 
centage of potential playwrites. 


How many of the faculty are you 
really acquainted with, or how many 
of the faculty know you? If you 
can’t count up a goodly number you 
are missing a lot. Why not think 
those courses through in relation to 
your past experiences or your future 
plans and then talk it over with the 
instructors. They will meet you more 






























SECOND HAND REQUIREMENTS 
Second Hand Books 


Second Hand Instruments 


Second Hand Drawing Supplies 


Be sure you look over our used 
college text books before mak- 


ing your purchases 


The Corner Bookstore 
109 North Tioga Street 


than half way, and you will profit 
from the discussion and from their 
friendship. 


When e’er we speak of Farmers’ 
Week or turn to it our thought we 
call to mind a certain kind of things 
it’s always brought. Of course the 
crowd, ’twill be allowed, of farmers 
and their wives comes first of all that 
we recall; they come by fours and 
fives including grads, now mas and 
dads, that look the campus o’er, and 
marvel here and marvel there at 
things not seen before. But with the 
throng there comes along a special 
type of weather; a foot of snow, a 
raw, cold blow that even pierces 
leather. It’s quite a _ sight, the 
ground all white and drifts up to 
your neck; the weather god, with 
snow-cloud shod, keeps spilling more, 
by heck! If Farmers’ Week would 
only seek some more of warmth and 
shine and meet success, well you may 
guess I’d spout a different line! But, 
love o’Mike, I sure don’t like this 
doggone fickle clime; I swear by Nick 
I’m gonna kick if things don’t change 
this time! 


Oh! Only to be a campus stenog 
with no eight or twelve o’clocks, no 
prelims, no reports, and no FINALS, 
would create a grand and glorious 
feeling. 


Regardless of the success or failure 
of the Kermis plays this year, no one 
can deny that they are all “Wright.” 
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Strand Theatre 


JANUARY 31—FEBRUARY 3— 
CONSTANCE TALMADGE 


in 
“HER SISTER FROM PARIS” 


FEBRUARY 4-6— 
GLEN HUNTER in 
“THE PINCH HITTER” 
and 
FIVE ACTS OF VAUDEVILLE 


FEBRUARY 7-10— 
“THE EAGLE” 
Best Picture Valentino 
has made since 
“THE FOUR HORSEMEN” 


Crescent Theatre 


FEBRUARY 3-6— 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 
“IRISH LUCK” 


FEBRUARY 7-10— 
Super-Special Production 
“THE WANDERER” 


Aa 


ITHACALY, 


When in need of 


PRINTING 


Look up 


The Atkinson Press 


Opposite Treman, King & Co. 
106 East State Street 


We can supply all your needs 
Telephone 2623 


The Cornell Countryman 


| 


an ' 
“ Say it with Flowers” 
“And Say it with Ours’’ 
on St. Valentine’s Day, February 14 


Every event is an 
occasion for flowers 


Whose Birthday comes this Month? 


On your Birthday send your mother flowers 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. 


215 E. State St. Flower Fone 2758 


BOOLS 


for 


FURNITURE 
RUGS 
DRAPERIES 
WALL PAPER 
WINDOW SHADES 
PICTURES 


WE FRAME PICTURES 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
REPAIRED and REFINISHED 
BY EXPERTS 


126-132 East State Street 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO 


(From the CoUNTRYMAN for Feb., 1906) 


The College of Agriculture 
has an enrollment of 237 in the 
Winter Course and 223 regulars 
and specials, making a total of 
490. 





Dairy short course students 
have work in the dairy building, 
the old dairy building, the judg- 
ing pavilion, Sibley Dome, and 
the Library lecture room. 





Professor and Mrs. James E. 
Rice were blessed with a baby 
boy, born January 5. 





A handbook of information 
and advice for short course stu- 
dents has been published by the 
Ag Association in conjunction 
with the University Christian 
Association. 








U. S. RECLAMATION POLICY 
OUTLINED TO FORESTRY CLUB 


At a meeting of the Forestry Club 
on Jan. 15, Mr. F. H. Newell of the 
United States Reclamation Service 
outlined the government’s reclamation 
policy. Mr, Newell, who was asso- 
ciated with Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania and President ‘Teddy’ 






others do 


for 


Young Men 


Many New Models in 
Red Cross and Arch Rest for 
Young Ladies 


WE FIT FEET RIGHT 
THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 


xe SF 


DOW S. BARNES CO., Inc. 


132 East State Street 


Look at Your Feet! 


Smart Styes in Florsheim and 


Thayer Shoes 


The Cornell Countryman 


Roosevelt in the initiation of this 
policy, has been initmately connected 
with the construction of many De- 
partment of the Interior projects, in- 
cluding reservoirs, canals, and tun- 
nels. He has served for several years 
in different capacities with the gov- 
ernment reclamation service, and is 
the author of several books on irri- 
gation engineering and allied sub- 
jects. 

Doughnuts and coffee finished up 
the meeting, at which it was decided 
to postpone election of officers until 
the first meeting of the new term. 
Plans were completed at the meeting 
for conducting the Forestry Club 
Cafeteria during Farmers’ Week. 
“Bill” Walling ’27 has charge of ar- 
rangements for the cafeteria. 


GRUB GRABBING STATIONS 
DURING FARMERS’ WEEK 


Domecon Cafeteria, 
(Home Economics Building) 





Lunch Room 
(Basement of Roberts Hall) 





Forestry Club Cafeteria 
(4th floor of Fernow Hall) 





Round Up Club Cafeteria 
(Basement of An Hus Building) 





Willard Straight 
(The New Union Building on 
the Arts College Campus) 
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GLISTA ERNESTINE 
117999 


Born November 12, 1908 
Died December 10, 1924 
Life Time Performance 
13 Living Offspring 
202006 Pounds Milk 
7372 Pounds Fat 
9215 Pounds Butter 
Best Year’s Record 
23341 Pounds Milk 
1042 Pounds Butter 
Best Seven-Day Record 
838.3 Pounds Milk 
35.96 Pounds Butter 
The animal husbandry de- 
partment’s final tribute to Glis- 
ta Ernestine, the bovine who 
did more to make the depart- 
ment known throughout the 


country than the remainder of 
the college herd combined, is the 
placing of her mounted head in 
the lobby of the department’s 
building with the above inscrip- 
tion framed and hanging un- 
derneath. 





FUTURE HENMEN “DO BIG CITY” 
WHILE INSPECTING MARKETS 


Fifteen students in poultry mar- 
keting 31 spent January 4, 5 and 6 
in New York City “doing the big 
town” under the supervision of C. K. 
Powell, instructor of the course. At 
the same time the short-course stu- 
dents in poultry made similar visits 
with F. E. Andrews as a guide. 














Custom Tailored 


Clothes 


The high class tailoring that I put into every suit I 

make, combined with the careful measuring to your 

individual figure, is positive assurance of a perfect 
fit—a fit that means style and comfort. 


I have a full line of Fall and Winter Samples to 
select from—Domestic and Imported. 


ZACH DUTKY 
Merchant Tailor 
409 College Avenue 


Full dress suits and Tuxedos for hire 
Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing Neatly Done 


CONTRACTS WRITTEN 
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HOLE PROOF 


The Cornell Countryman 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
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HOSIERY & Garage Co. 


FOR MEN 117-33 East Green Street 
NEW SPRING LINE 


2s os & 
Largest Implement Dealers 
in 


Tompkins County 


es eS 


While Attending 


50¢ — 75e — $1.00 Farmers’ Week 


ENDICOTT - JOHNSON aoa s 


SHOE STORE 


this is to ask those who have not been to 
farmers week at cornell 
to come and learn and have a good time 


those who come once are sure to come back 
so there 1s no need to ask them to come once 
more 


the hosts are 
the new york state college of agriculture 
and the new york state college of home 
economics 


the place is 
ithaca new york 


the dates are 
february eight to thirteen 

















Make Our Store Your Headquarters 


Special Displays of Great Interest 


A 30 year course 
in livestock feeding © 


les Purina Mills organization believes in continual 
study. We've actually been studying livestock feeding 
for over a quarter of a century. 


We've been through our practical training too. We've 
tested hundreds of rations in the feed lot. We’ve worked 
with thousands of farmers and dairymen. We've helped 
them weigh their milk and keep records of their feed 
costs. We've maintained our own chemical and research 
laboratories. At the present time we have over one 
hundred agricultural college graduates in our employ, 
and are continually hiring more. 


The other day a farmer was asked why he fed Purina 
Chows instead of mixing his own rations. Think his 
answer over. 


“When I feed Purina Chows, I start in at a point it 
has taken Purina Mills 30 long years to reach!’’ 


PURINA MILLS 


Sst. Lonis, Miasouri 


Buffalo a Nashville 
Fort Worth ) East St. Louis 


— City Minneapolis 
~ J 
. Pee 
PEP 


Carrying Away tlie Screenings 
Spe Several carloads of screenings leave the 
E Purina Mills every w sek. All grains going into 
Purina Chows are carefully cleaned so that 
the feeder is assured the highest feedine value 


when he buys his feeds in Checke: board bags. 
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Using the Gang Plow 


GANG plow and a tractor will turn two or more 
furrows at a time. It pays to use machinery— if your 
farm is large enough. 


But large-scale production means a large-scale risk. To 
spread this risk, and to make the fullest use of land and labor 


and equipment, the farmer turns to diversified production. 


The first electric light and power plants produced but a 
small ‘‘crop” of a single service—lighting. As the demand 
grew, interconnections made it possible for a larger plant 
to serve a wider territory. Diversification, too, was sought 


by developing new uses for electric power. 


Based on these principles of large-scale production and 
diversification, our present so-called “‘super-power” systems 
have grown up. These are the systems which have made it 
possible to use the “gang-plow” in electric-power produc- 


tion and to extract much more electric power from each 


pound of coal than even the best of ‘‘small-scale’” power 


stations could produce back in the ‘‘old days’—twenty 
years ago. 


To extend the benefits of so-called ‘'super- engineers representing the U. S. Depts. of Ag- 


power” to agriculture, fifteen state committees riculture, Commerce and the Interior, Amer. 
are at work with the national committee in 


Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, 
studying the problems of farm electrification. 


Amer. Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
The Committee on Relation of Electricity Lighting Mfg. Ass’n., and the Nationa] 
to Agriculture is composed of economists and Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





De Laval Milker 


10 Years of Service — 
Thousands of Satisfied Users 


N 1916 the first De Laval Milker was 
sold. Before that 20 years had been 
spent in its development and perfection. 
When the De Laval Milker was put upon 
the market it was a perfected machine. 


Today more than half a million cows are milked 
the De Laval Way—and the number is increasing 
so rapidly that hand milking will soon be as 
old-fashioned as harvesting grain with a cradle. 


De Laval first gave the world the centrifugal 
cream separator, which has done so much to 
make the dairy industry the largest and most 
profitable branch of agriculture. 


Now the De Laval Milker removes the 
drudgery of hand milking, saves time and 
labor, does better milking, and produces 
cleaner milk. 


The world’s best cream separator. Has 
the wonderful “floating bowl.” Guaran- 
teed toskim cleaner. Furnished in seven 
sizes, with hand, electric or belt drive. 
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